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LYMAN ABBOTT, Enrror. 


The Christian Union makes no general 
announcement of what it propeses to do dur- 
ing the coming year, preferring to surprise 
its readersfrom time to time by uwnexpected 
features, Asan example of the good things 
which may be looked for in ts pages during 
1883, it will commence in tivo weeks the pub- 
lication of a series of familiar studies on 
the International Sunday School Lessons by 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, under the 
title of “ Home Valks About the Word.” Mrs. 
Miller’s graphic, original, and captivating 
sketches for young readers have been highly 
appreciated ; to these admiratlte qualities of 
style she unites a gift of spiritual interpreta- 


tion which will bea great help to teachers of 


primary classes, The Editors are consident 
that with this and other features, to be an- 
nounced later, The Christian Union for 1883 
will be invaluable to Sunday Schoolteachers, 


OUTLOOK. 

The two questions which will come ‘%efore Con- 
gress, and for which the Republican party must offer 
some solution and that very promptly, are Civil Ser- 
vice Reform and Revenue Reform, It is evident that 
touching both these questions some of the leaders 
have failed to understand the depth and strength of 
public opinion. A bill will be brought before Con- 
gress this week which provides that the clerks and 
subordinate officers in the departments, custom- 
houses, and post-oflices shall be appointed for a term 
of four years ; shall not be removed except for in- 
competency ; and shall be entitled to reappointment 
if they prove themselves worthy. If the politicians 
think this device will satisfy public sentiment they 
wholly undervalue the intelligence of the American 
public, Such a law would aggravate the evils which 
it pretends to cure.. No subordinate officer should 
be removable at any time except for incompetency ; 
and until this principle is incorporated in our Civil 
Service, either by definite statute or, as in Great 
Britain, by an irresistible public opinion, the pub- 
lic offices will continue to be a bribe for the pos- 
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session of which the two great political parties will 
struggle. The whole Republican party seems to 
have come to the conclusion that taxation must be 
reduced, but as an organization it has come to no 
clear judgment respecting the method by which that 
reduction shall be accomplished, The indications 
are that there will be a strong pressure to adopt the 
report of the Tariff Commission making slight 
reductions in the tariff, and to repeal all iuternal 
revenue taxes except possibly those on distilled 
liquors. Of this proposition we have only to record 
our prophecy here that avy party which ventures 
to tax the workingman 60 percent. on his sugar, 
from 40 to 60 per cent. on all iron utensils and 
articles of every description, and 75 per cent. on 
the blenkets with which he keeps himself, his wife 
and little ones warm, in order that it may put the 
wine on the rich man’s table and the cigar in the 
smoker’s pocket free of tax, will be swept from politi- 
cal power by a cyclone of indignation, compared 
with which last Fall’s elections would be a mild and 
gentle zephyr. 





Mr. Robert Ingersoll’s methods of procedure in 
the Star Route cases are not calculated to add to his 
reputation among thinking men, nor to secure for his 
clients a verdict of acquittal from the great public. 
The attempt to induce the people to believe that the 
United States Government had bribed the jury in 
order to secure a conviction because Attorney-general 
Brewster’s reputation depended on it did not deceive 
any one who did not wish to be deceived. This has 
been followed by an attempt to delay the trial on 
the ground that ex Senator Dorsey is very nervous 
and unfit to attend in person upon the trial. This 
extraordinary plea being overruled, Mr. Ingersoll 
repeated the application for delay, basing his claim 
upon the extraordinary charge that the United 
States Government is intimidating witnesses and 
jurors, and that the judge is uufair, prejudiced and 
If Judge Wiley had committed Mr, 
Ingersoll for contempt of court he would have had 
| abundant historical precedents to support him. He 


impartial, 


wisely, however, suppressed his indignation, al- 
lowed the paper to be filed, aud promptly refused 
Messrs. Dorsey aud Brady have 
had quite as much time to prepare for their defense 


the application. 





as the country is inclined to allow them, and the 
court will certaiuly be sustained by public opinion 
in pushing forward the trial to a speedy de- 
termination, 


Tn our issue of November 9th we reported the fact 
that Judge Hayes, of Iowa, had decided that the 
coustitu ional amendment passed in that State pro- 
hibiting the liquor traftic had not been legally adopt 
ed, because the proposed amendment submitted to 
the people passed the Senate and the Assembly in 
different forms, We have now received a printed 
critique on Judge Hayes’s decision, signed ‘‘ Judith 
Ellen Foster, Superintendent Department of Legis- 
lation of National W. C. T. U.” This document 
avers that the amendment passed the house in the 
form in which it passed the Senate, butit ¢ tes no evi- 
dence in support of this assertion, It impugns the 
motives of the judge, intimating that he reserved 
his decision until the day before election in order to 
secure his own election in a district in which the 
liquor interest was predominant; it assumes as un- 
questionable law that the General Assembly is a 
conclusive judge of the regularity of its own proceed. 
ings ; and it explains that the case upon which Judge 
Hayes rendered his decision was between a brewer 
on the one side and a saloon keeper on the other, both 
of them anxious to defeat the amendment, and that 
the case was tried on an agreed statement of facts. 
This last fact certainly throws some suspicion over 
the whole case, for, though made-up cases of this 
kind are not uncommon, they are rarely conclusive 
upon vital legal questions of public concern; but 
the other points in this critique were not in order, 
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It is very possible that Judge Hayes may have been 
mistaken as to the facts and in error as to the law, 
for judges are not infallible ; it may even be that he 
was influenced in his decision by political consider- 
ations, for judges are not always immaculate ; but 
Mrs. Foster is, we believe, a lawyer, and she shon|| 
certainly know that the only appeal from the lefral 
decision of a single judge is to the Supreme Bench, 
not to the public at large, and should be argued 
before the court, not by circulars or ‘‘ appeals” in 
the newspapers. Such au attempt to create public 
sentiment against a judge’s decision by a newspaper 
war inaugurated by the defeated, with imputations 
upon the motives of the Court couched in such a 
form that they can neither be refuted ror resented, 
is certainly unprofessional, and as certainly this 
novelty in jurisprudence is not to be encouraged. 





The second step in the Sunday-law agitation has 
been taken, and will bring the constitutional rights 
involved in this subject before the courts for de- 
cision, On the one side it is reported that Dr, Mc- 
Arthur, of this city, has organized a personal can- 
vass among some of his young men to see where 
shops or stores are open in violation of the Sunday 
law, and to report to the nearest police statiou. A 
vigorous canvass of the State is further promised to 
secure such a public sentiment embodied in peti- 
tions as will prevent a repeal of the Sabbath code. 
Op the other hand, thirteen temporary injunctions 
have been granted against the police force; most 
of them on the application of Jews, to prevent the 
police from interfering with Sabbath business on 
the ground that their religion requires them to ob- 
serve the seventh day of the week, and that a law 
compelling them also to observe the first day of the 
week is a violation of their liberties ; that, in a word, 
all that the State has a right to require is that they 
shall not disturb other people who wish to observe 
the day as one of r st and worship. A similar suit 
has been brought by a ‘baker, who insists that it is 
as necessary tosupply bread as milk, fish and meats, 
What the outcome of the whole matter may be it is 
impossible to foretell, but we trustit may result in such 
a new Sabbath code as will be adapted to the exi- 
gencies of the life of to-day, and will, therefore, secure 
for its support the best public sentiment of the com- 
munity. 

The preparations for a production of the American 
Passion Play in this city are drawing toward a com- 
pletion, and the author is reported to have declared 
his purpose to give this exhibition in spite of a pro- 
testing public sentiment. That the theater is to be 
a metamorphosed church, and the actors amateurs, 
and the Saviour is to be represented by a Bapti t 
minister, does not relieve this threatened perform- 
ance of its repulsive features, The very term Passion 
Play would be odious to reverence, if use did not 
dull all sensibilities. To make a play of the Passion 
of Christ is monstrous at the best; to do it in the 
name of religion makes the bad worse, The isherent 
evil of dramatic performances lies in the fact that 
they excite sensibilities by unreal representations of 
sacred emotions ; the best dramatic art has uniformly 
refused to represent prayer upon the stage, because 
even the theater has regarded the life of devotion too 
sacred to be imitated. What, then, shall besaid of the 
mimicry of the world’s greatest tragedy, and the 
supremest manifestation and work of God himself? 
The play at Oberammergau was hallowed by a certain 
childlike and undramatic simplicity in its rural per- 
formers, whose piety was possibly grotesque, certainly 
childish, but not a pretense, The Church once per- 
mitted miracle plays; but the same epoch which 
allowed in the sanctuary a dramatic performanc:, 
with Jehovah for the hero and Satan for the villain 
of the piece, allowed in the theater plays which por- 
trayed Jove perpetrating adultery as a joke and 
parish priests travestying the sacred mystery of the 





Incarnation, To reproduce ima church the miracle- 
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play in this nineteenth century is as gross a 
moral anchronism as it would be to reproduce in a 
theater the lewd dramas of the reign of Charles IT. 
The perpetrator of this offense against the moral 
sense of the American community asks, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do about it ?” The “natural man” 
is inclined to resort tolegal repression. We are in- 

clined to advise the bolder policy of trusting to public 
contempt. Such an enterprise killed by legal pro- 
hibitions is apt to revive ; allowed to die of its own 
inanition, it dies beyoud hope of resurrection. 
People who have respect for the religion of Jesus 
Christ will not go to see its most sacred scenes 
mimicked on the stage; people who have no such 
respect will not be attracted by the subject. There 
will be no art to attract audiences, for this most pro- 
found of all experiences is to be represented by 
amateurs. Curiosity alone will call men—hardly 
women—to this performance ; and curiosity will not 
preserve it from financial failure. If the great Dailies 
may be trusted to treat it with the contempt it de- 
serves, itmay be reasonably hoped that this attempt 
to import into the nineteenth century the rawness 
and crudity of the Middle Ages will not survive a 
week of well-merited obloquy. 


The public agitation against the overfeeding of 
scholars in our public schools with ill-digested learn- 
ing is beginning to havea good effect. At Troy 
and Rochester in this State the experiment is to be 
tried of abolishing the recess and giving a suf- 
ficiently long nooning to enable the pupils to go 
home to dinner. In this city it is proposed to 
lengthen the summer vacation, by taking out of the 
school term and adding to the vacation the first two 
weeks in September. These are both tentative 
movements in the right direction. No brain worker 
ean do hard brain work for more than four hours 
in the day without injary. The public-school pupil 
is expected to spend from 9, M. to 3 P. M. in or about 
the school room, and then to carry his books home 
and study in the evening; the consequence is that 
he does no hard work, and there is no work that 
wears so much and achieves so little as lazy work. 





Rumors are again rife of changes in the English 
Cabinet. The Liberal party is made up of two ele- 
ments—a Radical section led by Mr. Chamberiaih 
and Sir Charles Dilke, and a Whig section led by 
Lord Granville and Mr. Goschen. It has required 
all the great personal influence of Mr, Gladstone to 
keep these two elements in harmony. When the 
Trish Land Bill was proposed the Whig element took 
alarm, and the Duke of Argyle, Lord Gray, and 
other Whig members of the House of Lords, refused 
to support that measure. Mr. Gladstone relied 
largely upon the Radical element, which is stronger 
in the country at large than in Parliament, for suc- 
cess in his Irish legislation ; but now that the Land 
Act has been carried into effect and is working 


smoothly, with none of the disastrous results which- 


some of the Whig members predicted, and that the 
prestige of the ministry has been greatly increased 
by a successful war to which the Radical element 
was largely opposed, there are indications that the 
Whigs are to be more largely represented in the 
ministry. It is said that Mr. Forster will re-enter 
the Cabinet, and that a seat will be offered to Lord 
Derby,who represents what may be called the strong 
common-sense element among English Liberals, and 
whose great family influence would materially 
strengthen the ministry in Parliament. Mr. Glad- 
stone ow holds two offices, the duties of each of 
which are very onerous ; it is, therefore, probable 
that he will give up the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer. The report that he is about to retire 
from active life is not credible, however; his presence 
at the head of the Government is still almost neces- 
sary to the success of the Liberal party; his vigor is 
unabated, his devotion to the public service unflag- 
ging, and it is not likely that under these circum- 
stances he will drop the reins of government. 





There are three kinds of communism : the com- 
munism which is dishonesty, the desire of the lazy 
and the unprincipled to divide among themselves the 
acquisitions of the industrious and faithful ; the com- 
munism of misanthropy, which looks with envy and 
hatred upon the comforts and pleasures of the prosper- 
ous; andthe communism which is ideal and impracti- 
cable. Those who have had faith in the last formof com- 
munism have been some of the finest minds and the 
noblest natures; and prominent in our day in this 
group must be included Louis Blanc, who died in Paris 
last week at the age of seventy-one. Of distinguished 





birth, poverty compelled him to earn his living first 
as a tutor and then as a lawyer’s clerk. At twenty- 
three he went to Paris to try his fortune as a jour- 
nalist. He had a large knowledge of histery, a 
considerable insight into philosophy, an admirable 
literary style, and a faith in the possibilities of human 
progress that was unbounded. A political assault 
which left him apparently dead on the pavement of 
the Rue Louis Le Grand intensified his antagonism to 
the then existing state of affairs. He began to pzb- 
lish his theories of socialism, based on the doctrine 
that mer could be persuaded to drop their per- 
sonal interests and work unselfishly for each other. 
The death of individualism, he maintained, would 
be the death of human selfishness ; the State should 
feed, clothe, and educate every child, and provide 
for the sick. These theories made Blanc immensely 
popular among the working classes ; the revolution of 
1848 brought him to the front, and his hopes were 
partially realized for the moment by the establish- 
ment of national work-shops under the care of the 
yovernment. The total failure of the experiment, 
the insurrection of June, 1849, and the reaction of 
property-holders against communism in all forms, 
compelled Blane to seek an asylum in Ensgland, 
where he remained in exile twenty-one years; 
returning to France at the moment of the German 
invasiov. His later life was one of great literary in- 
dustry ; and his unquestioned integrity, his clearness 
of intellect, his fund of knowledge, gave his opinions 
great weight, especially in England. His political 
affiliations since his return to France have been with 
the extreme Left, and he kept the confidence of the 
Communistic element in France to the day of his 
death. 








TO SIN-BEARERS. 


rP\HE burden-bearer has a heavy load to carry ; 

heavier is the load of the sin-bearer ; and he has 
not the innocent sufferer’s consolations. For the one 
there is comfort and strength in the glory of bearing 
an undeserved burden for another’s sake. Is there 
any help or comfort for those who suffer from their 
own wrong-doing; who, when their burden is 
heaviest, must still feel that they deserve al], or moro 
than all, that they suffer? It is hard to think that 
we have been treated unjustly by friends, but it is 
still harder to reflect that we have been unworthy 
of their confidence. A friend’s contempt is hard to 
bear; one’s ownisstill harder to endure. What, then, 
shall be said for those who have both to bear? who 
have no opportunity now to be heroic? who cannot 
undo the wrong done? who can only look back to 
the irreparable past with sorrow and to the un- 
known future with dread? Is there any word of 
hope or comfort that can be spoken with truth to 
such ? Or is life hopeless to them ? 

No! The Gospel has also its glad tidings even for 
the sin-bearers. 

1. It bids you forget the past. You cannot repair 
it. You cannot recall the bitter word ; nor undo the 
ungenerous deed ; nor erase the cowardly recreancy ; 
nor resurrect and give life to the lost o} portunities, 
The past is past. Leave it, says God, with me. 
Dwell not on it; live not in it. Sometimes the Bible 
gives you this counsel in direct exhortation. For- 
getting those things which are behind, reach forward 
unto those things which are before. Sometimes it 
boldly sets before you God as your example in 
this respect. I will blot out your transgressions as a 
thick cloud. I will blot them out of the book of 
my remembrauce. I will remember them no more 
against you forever. I will bury them in the depths 
of the sea. Though your sius be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as a wool. My child, says 
God, I have forgotten ; do you also forget. The 
editor of Tie Christian Union not infrequently re- 
ceives letters asking for counsel or consolation for 
persons bearing a heavy burden of remorse because 
of some past sin ; who come to him as to a father 
confessor. After he has answered them he always 
burns the letters and forgets the name. For should 
he ever chance to meet the writer he wishes to know 
him as an innocent not as a guilty man. So God 
forgets the forgiven sin. He knows us as we are to- 
day, not as we have been. He burns the letter and 
forgets the name. Sometimes this same truth is con- 
veyed by the Bible in metaphor so bold as to be 
well-nigh audacious. Youare born again. If there 
was a pre-existent state, what do you know of it now ? 
As little are you to know of your past life. Oh that 
I could begin my life over again! Do it, says the 
Gospel. Ye are dead unto sin but alive unto right- 





eousness, What becomes of the body when it is laid 
away in the grave? Bury, says the Gospel, this 
body of death which you are carrying about with 
you, this self-reproachful memory, and begin life 
anew. 

2. In this new life you have the assurance of your 
heavenly Father’s sympathy and help and respect 
from the outset. Society is inexorable. If you have 
forfeited its respect you cannot claim it again till 
you have earned it. Conscience is inexorable. You 
cannot claim your own respect till you have earned 
it. But God’s sympathy you have not to earn. 
While you are crying out to yourself, Iam not worthy 
to be called his son, He is replying joyfully, This 
my son that was dead is alive again. No opportunity 
to be heroic? There is no greater heroism than that 
of the man or woman who enters life anew, deter- 
mined to achieve a victory over himself and the 
world in spite of a life thus far wasted, and a man- 
hood thus far weakened and impoverished. In sucha 
campaign he is not alone ; for Ged ia with him’ His 
purposes couut with God for achievement ; his faith 
is counted to him for righteousness. Society does 
not believe in him ; friends do not believe in him; 
father does not believe in him; mother has lost 
hope for him; but even then, when father and 
mother forsake him, God takes him up. God 
pledges his sympathy and offers his help. Look 
forward, not backward—that is the first message ; 
look up, not down—that is the second, 

3. Aud though the past be irreparable the future 
is assured. You are in the bog; you cannot retrace 
your steps ; but there is a path out. There is some- 
thing worse than the worst consequences of sin 
namely, the sin itself. Could auything be more 
repulsive to the sight than a man wallowing as asow 
in the mire—hair disheveled, garments filthy, brain 
fuddled, intelligence snuffed out? Yes. The ani- 
mal self-indulgence is worse than the rags, and 
poverty, and filth. Cpuld anything be more horrible 
than:a battle-field, with its carnage and itsslaughter, 
the yells of hellish passion, and the pitiful cries of 
its wounded and its dying? Yes! The ambition 
which has set these flames of hell a-burning, and 
turned these men into beasts of the forest, is worse 
than any evil thing wh chit achicves, Is there any. 
thing harder to bear than the contempt of a friend. 
or one’s own self-contempt? Yes! The sin that in- 
flicts both. Now, this sin God can and will cure 
The consequences may remain; the sin need not. 
The uncontrolled passion, the ill-regulated appetite, 
the mean: pride, the petty vanity, the accursed 
selfishness, the weak and wayward will, these God 
will cure, And all the bitter experience that you 
are suffering to-day is part of the medicine where- 
with God would make you strong to control passion 
and regulate appetite, would subdue pride aud re- 
deem from vanity and selfishness, would make the 
life obedieat to the will aud the will obedient to 
conscience and to love. ‘* Doctor, cau you cure 
me?” ‘Yes.” ‘*T have wasted six weeks of val- 
uable time by noi utteuding to myself sooner, Can 
you give me back that six weeks?’ ‘* No.” ‘My 
head aches, my back aches, I have ro appetite. 7 
can bardly staggerabout my room. Can you put 
mein my store to-morrow a stroug, hale, hearty 
man?” ‘‘No! Cure will take time and nursing. 
But if you will follow my instructions there is health 
ahead.” 

Who expects a doctor to give us back our lost 
time ; ur to undoin a moment the folly of alife-time ? 
Christ neither undoes the past, nor instantly relieves 
all preseut consequence of evil-doing. But have 
patience, und follow his prescription, and he will 
bring you at last to perfect health. You have made 
shipwreck of yourself, and cast the cargo of your 
life voyage into the depths of the sea. No use to 
hunt for it. You cauuot recover it. But you can 
gointo port, aud on to the stocks for repair, and 
then can start out on a new voyage ; and if you will 
follow your sailing directions your next venture shall 
surely succeed. The way to rub outa disastrous 
past is by faith and hope in God for the future. Do 
not shake your head. Try it and bee, 

4. So far we have written as though the past were 
wholly irreparable. Bur rr 1s nor, 

You cannot repair it ; but God sometimes can and 
does, Man’s necessity is God’s opportunity. You 
cannot recover the lost cargo from the depths of the 
sea, but perhaps he may; he often does, What men by 
their folly or their crime have thrown away he of- 
ten recovers, and makes to serve a marvelous purpose. 
Moses was an Egyptian prince ; stood next the king ; 
had rare opportunity to serve and save his people ; 
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but in a moment of impetuous passion he threw i 

all away, and exiled himself from his land and his 
people. But he began life over again at the bottom, 
asa herdsman; spent forty years in the trackless 
wilderness ; and in this school, whither no man 
would have sent him, learned the land through 
which he was to be Israel’s guide, David’s self-in- 
dulgent passion involved all the later years of his 
life in public shame and national disaster. But if it 
had not been for his crime there would have been 
no Fifty-first Psalm. Strange that out of such a 
forbidding rock, struck by the prophet’s rod, such a 
stream should flow forth. Paul never ceased to 
look back upon the years spent in the Pharisaic 
school and in persecutions of the Churcli of Christ 
as worse than wasted years. But God repaired his 
irreparable past ; and in that strange school of nar- 
rowness and bitterness educated the world’s apos- 
tle of breadth and charity. A man who has thrown 
away twenty-five years of life spent in drink can- 
not recover them. But in the marvelous alchemy of 
God’s grace he has made the wasted youth of John 
B. Gough to blossom in innumerable lives saved 
from eternal loss. That God always repairs the past 
neither Scripture nor observation affirms, But he 
sometimes does. Certainly you cannot; perhaps 
he can. Leave it, then, with him. Cultivate the 
grace of forgetfulness. Leave the past in God’s 
hands ; live in the present ; live for the future; live 
by faith and hope. 

‘* We are saved by hope. But hope that is seen is 
not hope, For what a man seeth why doth he yet 
hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it.” 








NO DOUBT. 


rT\HIS one thing I do” has more than apostolic 
authority ; it bas the authority of universal 
experience. Read all the biographies of men of 
eminent success, and in one form or another each 
declares that his time, strength, gifts, life, have 
been focused on one point and that all incidental suc- 
cesses have followed success at a single point. 
Fixedness of purpose, singleness of aim, intensity of 
concentration must supplement promptness, persist- 
ance and patience, or these admirable qualities will 
fail of their best attainment. Versatility isa dan- 
gerous gift; it can be safely possessed only by the 
most richly endowed nature and the strongest char- 
acter, The temptation to versatility, if one has any 
native ease of expression, is very great but it ought 
to be strenuously resisted. The man who is equally 
well fitted for a half a dozen different kinds of busi- 
ness is well fitted for none; the woman who can turn 
a graceful verse, paint a tolerable placque, interpret 
after a conventional fashion a sonata of Beethoven gets 
ae mistaken admiration of a good many undiscrimi- 
nating friends, but, unless she be a woman of posi- 
tive genius, she will do nothing really well. The 
business man finds an opening in the market for a 
new commodity and makes a fortune by bending all 
his energies to a single end; he makes astudy of 
the want which his commodity supplies, he discovers 
the best field for introducing and the most taking 
methods for selling the new article: The young 
lawyer, if he be wise, throws himself into his profession 
with all his energy ; whatever talent, power of ap- 
plication and industry are in him are all concentrated 
on a single end. Diffuseness is a fault not only 
of American writing but of American living; we 
attempt too many things and our successes are too 
superficial. Noman can really master more than one 
or two things. The German scholar who died regret- 
ting that he had not confined himself to the dative 
case of the Greek noun is an extreme case, but 
his thought was essentially trne. To succeed you 
must concentrate. After you have mastered litera- 
ture you may branch out mto history and art and 
philosophy, but you cannot be equally at home in 
all; after you have succeeded in your profession you 
may make excursions into other fields of activity, but 
they must be excursions, not life journeys, Focus 
promptness, persistence, patience, on a single point, 
and they burn their way through every obstacle, 








NOTES. 

The spirit of Christmas is already abroad, and Miss Dora 
Read Goodale’s charming poem, which serves as preface to 
The Christian Union this week, will find many appreciative 
readcvra; under the title of What the Flower Seeds Said, an 
American lady who resides in Berlin puts the question of 
immortality in an ¢ffective and beautiful allegory; Mr. Los- 
sing describes, in his usual pictorial style, Arnold’s Expedi- 
tion Against Quebec; Dr. Buttles speaks with his usual vigor 





Concerning Parsons and Tent-Making; Wyanoke contrasts 
the old and new forms of Thanksgiving Service, decidedly to 
the; advantage of the latter; to The Home, Miss Macdonell 
furnishes a number of Timely Hints on Christmas Decora- 
tion, which will prove serviceable in the occupations of the 
next two weeks; Mirs Skeel, happily inspired by a ‘‘ Why 
Not ” editorial in The Christian Union, recites the history of 
the Babouscka Guild, which may rerve as a suggestion for 
the formation of helpful societies elaewhere; Mr. Steven- 
aon’s dramatic story of How the Wreck Came Home will 
not fail to interest a host of young readers, who will also 
appreciate what Mr. Round has to say on the subject of 
Whittling ; in the column of Books and Authors will be 
found notices of Holiday Books for Young and Old, which 
readers of The Christian Union will do well to consult before 
making their purchases ; the Suggestions to Shoppers touch 
the timely subject of Toys, and are followed by a column 
and a quarter of Correspondence from our readers. 


Under the management of Messrs. Vaux and Samuel! 
Parsons, Jr., Central Park is beginning to look like its old 
self before the hand of the Vandal had been laia upon it. 
The change of management was made not a moment too 
soon ; a6 it is, it will be years before the park will regain 
some of the beautiful features it has lost through the iguor- 
ance and folly of its custodians. Messrs. Vaux and Parsons 
are the most competent men to whom this precious public 
position could be committed. Mr. Parsons has a knowledge 
of trees and of natural life which is not only thorough- 
going but which has a quality of sympathy rare among the 
best men of his profession. A tree to him has a personality 
of its own, which is to be respected as truly as if it were a 
human being. The transverse roads, which have been 80 
unsightly, promise to become, by virtue of extensive plant- 
ing of trees, among the most attractive features of the park. 
For the first time in connection with the municipal govern- 
mect of this city the principles of civil service reform have 
been introduced. Mesers. Vaux and Parsons were 80 
fortunate us to find commissioner McClain in complete 
sympathy with their plans; the result was an examination 
of the most practical character of all the gardeners em- 
ployed inthe park. Written and verbal questions were put 
in euch @ manner as to develop not only the scientific but the 
working knowledge of the employees. Those who failed to 
reach 66 in a scale of 100 were reduced from the position of 
gardener ; allowance was made for long service, for execu- 
tive ability and for general intelligence. The result has been 
a regrading of the employees of the park on a sound 
principle. Mr. Parsons is now at work on the Manhattan 
Square, and there is good hope that this barren and un- 
sightly waste will become a garden of beauty under his 
skillful hands. 


Few people who have not some personal acquaintance 
with the matter have any idea of the extent to which ama- 
teur journalism bas grown in this country, nor of the excel- 
lence which it has reached. Hundreds of boys have become 
editors, and are training themselves in a practical way for 
the more exacting duties of the maturer proféssion. It is 
very creditable to these young editors that at their recent 
National Convention they adopted aresolution denouncing in 
the strongest terms the trashy and pernicious Jiterature for 
boys which floods the country, and pledged themselves to en- 
courage th” reading of the best literature by expelling from 
their Association any member who contributed or published 
any sensational or corrupting articles. This is a very healthy 
indication, and shows that the intelligent boys of the country 
are even more wide awake to the evil influence of bad litera- 
ture than are their parents and guardians. 

Canada has become more and more aggressive in the mat- 
ter of the control of the weather, and is likely before long to 
excite the jealousy of cur own Weather Department. As if 
Mr. Venner were not enough, here comes Prof. E. Stone Hig- 
gins, LL. D., and addresses a letter to President Arthur, in 
which he declares that the greatest storm that has ever vis- 
ited the continent may be looked for on Sunday, March 11, at 
.)ot oon, bid will be blow of such a character as to en- 
danger all commerce and most of our seacoast towns. The 
Canadians have carried this thing far enough. It is time the 
United States should vindicate its prophetic insight. Let 
the Weather Department now announce a gale in Canada 
sometime in May that will totally destroy Toronto, Mon- 
treal and Quebec, and blow Newfoundland a thousand miles 
further out to sea. 





There are a great many communities throughout the coun- 
try in which excellent places could be obtained for emigrant 
help if some person would act as a middle-man between the 
newly arrived emigrant and the possible employer. As it is 
now, @ large number of emigrants drif« helpleas)y about with- 
out the knowledge necessary to select the best place in which 
to begin life. To remedy this state of affairs, au Irish lady, 
Miss Charlotte O’Brien, proposes to establieh a society which 
shall secure information of the best opportunities for emi- 
graote and put them in communication with persons desiring 
their services; possibly advancivug them railroad fares to help 
them to their new situations, This is an admirable plan if it 
can be carried into practical operation. 

Herbert Spencer’s homily on over-work is strongly rein- 
forced by the death of one of his own countrymen last weck. 
Anthony Trollope was almost the most prolific writer of his 
time; he has been writing of late at the rate of three or four 
stories a year, and, versatile us he was with his pen, the strain 
was too great. He died at an age when he ought still to have 
a decade of work before him. Few novelists were better 
known than Trollope. If the range of his observation was 





somewhat limited he saw things within its circle with won- 
derful distinctness, and future generations will fiud in his 
works the most minute and painstaking portraiture of Eng- 
lish society which this generation has produced. 

In spite of repeated and terrible warnings, the building 
inspectors who have recently examined the theaters of this 
city report that only two out of eighteen buildings have all 
the conditions of safety required by the present law. It 
seems that no loss of property or of life is sufficient to induce 
the owners aud managers of theatera to provide them with 
the necessary appliances for use in case of fire. These gen 
tlemen have had the most abundant warning, and if in the 
future any great calamity shall occur, such as might have 
happened if the Park Theater fire had broken out four hours 
later, a terrible responsibility will rest upon them for which 
they ought to be held te a sharp account. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eli Ler 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

I desire from Mr. Abbott’s pen an explanation of Matt. xxv., 32, 
A year or more ago in his notes on the Sunday-school lesson of the 
parable containing the above passage, I was attracted to a statement 
made that the word ** na'ions” was a mistranslation, and should be 
* Gentiles,” and that the Greek was so transiated in other places in 
the New Testament. A friend of mine who prides himself on bis 
Greek made the same statement to me a few montha since, and 
added, ** The present interpretation of the parable of the sheep and 
goats is egregiously at fault. It means that in the new dispensation 
of the kingdom of God, or the Gospel dispensation, the Gentile na 
tions would be judged by the law of righteousness laid down by the 
Gospel.” If this be so—and the statement im the notes confirmed by 
my friend has a strong bearing that way—then the common doctrine 
of a general judgment at the end of time is not taught in the para 
ble. It seems to me that a much better explanation of the language 
contained in the 33d to the 44th verser, inclusive, can be had on 
this hypothesis than the common acceptation of the teaching of 
the parable. I seem to see newlignt. I may be wrong, and deceiv- 
ing myself. Wil) you anewer this inquiry of a sincere believer in 
the Gospel? E. H. 

MippLerort, N. Y. 

The Millenarian writers, Stur, Olshausen, Alford, and the 
like, hold that the millennium iutervenes between the judg- 
ment described in the two parables of the Virgins and the 
Talents, and the pictorial and dramatic description of the 
last judgment, with which Matthew xxv. ends. The 
word rendered ‘‘ nations” in verse 32 is ordinarily used in 
the New Testament to signify the Gentiles in contradistinc- 
tion to the Israelites, but it sometimes includes both, and is 
capable of either meaning. 

Whether the theory of two judgments, one for Christian 
communities and the other for the world at large, is Script- 
ural, we are Dot prepared to say; it is certainly doubtful. 

Alford himeelf, who was quite positive in the first editions 
of his commentary, qualifies his positiveness in the later edi- 
tion, saying: *‘I very much question whether the thorougi 
study of the Scripture prophecy will not make me more and 
more distrustful of all human systematizing, and less willing 
te hazard strong assertion on any portion of the subject.” 
With the spirit of this self-distrust and doubt on this whole 
subject The Christian Union most heartily concurs. 


I would like your opinion on the fullowing pointa, and have no 
doubt many would be glad to read your reply in the column of 
** Ingairing Friends * Ist. Is buying and selling bonds, stocks, 
grain, etc., on margins a legitimate form of trade, when neither buyer 
nor seller expects to handle the property, or ix it simply gambiing? 


2d. Wherein consists the sin of gambling ? 5d. Gambling is called in 
the statutes of this Statea ‘‘ crime,” and defined to be an * offense 
against public policy and economy.’’ Why? 

Yours truly, 509 


BRADFORD. 

The buyiug and selling of bonds, etc., on a margin is not 
legitimate trade. The function of legitimate trade is to 
trausfer property from one locality or possessor, where it 
is doing no good, toanother locality or possessor where it 
willdo good. Thus the gruio io Illinois is uscless because 
there is more grain there than there are mouths to feed. The 
trader who carries this gruin from the West to the East, and 
distributes it either on the Atlantic coast or in Europe, is ren - 
dering & real service to humanity. But the man who trans- 
fers his neighbor's property to his own pocket without 
thereby adding or preparing to add to its value is rendering 
no service to the community. He is a mere idler. He 
makes uO money; he simply takes money from another 
man. This is the radical evil of gambling. It is utterly un- 
productive. The gambler is a wolf who feeds on others in 
the pack and satiefies his conscience by saying that there is 
always achance that some stroager wolf may feed on him. 
There are two henest ways of acquiriug property—by abso- 
lute gift und by industry. The gambler gets hisin neither 
way. He does not earn it, and it is not given to bim. 


In the revised version of the twenty-third chapter of Luke’s Gose- 


pel it is stated, in the margin opposite the thirty-fourth verse, that 
“Some ancient authorities omit. And Jesus said, Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do In the preface to 
* Studies in the Book of Mark,” the Rev, D.C, Moghes says tha 


the S., A., and V. are the oldest manuscripts extant Does either of 
these omit these worde? The revisers ddtheir duty in mentioning 
the omission in some aucient authuritics ; bat [ felt grieved when I 
read it, and I think that many of your readers feit so too, and they 
would be as pleased as I should be if you could show that the omission 
was probably an error, and that this verse is found in the most an- 
cient manuscripts. 

BUCKNER’S STATION, Va. 

The Alexandrine manuscript contains the prayer referred 
to; the Vatican does not; the Sinaitic contains it, but mark- 
ed by the scribe as doubtful. Thus, the external evidence 
respecting the authenticity of this prayer ie not conclusive. 
But the internal evidence, ia our judgment, settles its au- 
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thenticity. The prayer is one which the monastic scribes, in 
the intense hostility of the early ages to the Jews, would 
have been apt to owit; and it is iticonceivable that any scribe 
should have invented it and put it into the Saviour’s mouth. 





If Jesus is to return as he ascended from Mt. Olivet, how are all 
to behold him? When we consider the magnitude of the earth 


this would appear impossible. How did Jesus appear to his disciples | 


when the doors were shut? John xx., 26 If Jesus is seated at the 
right hand ‘of God how can he be with his disciples alway, even 
unto the end of the world? Should we teach that the personal 
presence of Jesns is in heaven and his spiritual presence with his 
disciples on earth ? A. Jd. A. 

FREEHOLD, N, Y. 

These questions illustrate the hopeless difficulty into which 
we are at once plunged when we attempt to give to the pict- 
orial representations of the New Testament a literal meaning. 
The appearance of Jesus to his disciples when the doors were 
shut is to be regarded as a miracle, and the method of it can- 
not be explained; but all such statements as that he is seated 
atthe right hane of God, and that he will return in like 
manner as he went up into heaven, are to be regarded as 
pictorial ; signifying simply that he is highly honored of God 
in heaven, and that we are to look for some new and further 
manifestation of him upon earth. 





As full information as possible is requested concerning the theory, 
method, and practical workings of the Quincy system of education. 
Also, can you state any booke givipg light on the enbject ? 

PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

The Quincy system of education is not a method, but a 
spirit. Its essence consists in teaching realities rather than 
mere symbols or forms; in arithmetic, for example, teaching 
the real relations of numbers and of fractions of numbers 
instead of merely training the pupil to do certain ‘‘sums" by 
rote, according to rules whose principles are not explaiued ; 
thus teaching the student to think for himself and not to be 
satisfied with the mere committing to memory of that which 
he finds in his books. We do not know any book giving an 
account of this system, but possibly a letter addressed to the 
Superintendent of Education in Massachusetts, or to the 
Hon. John Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner at Washington, 
would bring you an official report on the subject. 





1. Please send us a list of all the books of which the editor of 
‘The Christian Union is the author; also the price of each. 

2. Where can we get the following books: ‘“ Flavel’s Sermons,” 
* Appleton’s Pulpit Cyclopedia,” “ Christmas Evans's Sermons,” 
** Dr. Latto’s work on Creation.” E.C. C. 

** Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teachings.” ‘ Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Sermons,” 2 vols. ‘‘A Dictionary of Re 
ligious Knowledge.” ‘' Morning and Evening Exercises: 
Selected from writings of Henry Ward Beecher.” ‘Old 
Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths.” ‘lhe above 
published by Harper & Brothers. ‘‘A Layman’s Story.” 
‘*The E. P. Roe Birthday Book.” Published by Dodd & 
Mead.” ‘*‘ Henry Ward Beecher: a Pen and Ink Portrait.’’ 
Fank & Wagnalls. ‘‘An Illustrated Commentary on the 
New Testament.” A.8. Barnes & Co. For prices send to 
the publishers. 

2. Probably any of the books mentioned can be bought of 
or through N. Tibballs & Sons of New York City. 


1, Will you please, through “Inquiring Friends,” give me your 
estimate of the work of the Y. M. C. A. ? 
2. Whom shall I address for information as to the C. L. 8. C.? 
A FRIEND. 


Osukoen, Wis. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associatiou varies very much 
in different localities, It has done, in our opinion, a very 
excellent work in developing the lay element of the church, 
and in breaking down prejudice against lay work, and in 
bringing different denominations together. In the large 
towns and cities it has a very important work to do in con- 
nection with young men; in the smaller towns and villages 
all that it attempts can ordinarily be done as well by church- 
es, if they choose to undertake it. It might, in our judg- 
ment, by 8 mure radical spirit, and more progressive methods, 
greatly enlarge the sphere of its usefulness in many locali- 
ties. 2. Address, Secretary Chautauqua Scientific and Lit- 
erary Circle, Plainfield, N. J. 





Some Christians in dispensing the Sacrament—at the administra- 
tion of the wine —say: “ The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was shed for thee, preserve thy souland body unto everlasting life.” 
lst. If man’s soul is immortal, in what sense does the blood of 
Christ preserve it? 2d. If man’s body is mortal, from what is it 
preserved ? L i 

Brapy, Indiana. 

Christ is represented in the New Testament as bringing 
light ard immortality to life, and the opinion is now enter- 
tained by some scholars that man is not immortal by nature, 
but possessed only of the possibility of immortality, and 
that immortal life is wrought in him only through faith. 
The second clause of this benediction probably was con- 
nected with the old-time faith in the literal resurrection of 
the body; a faith which, inour judgment, is inconsistent with 
the teaching of the New ‘estament. 


Will you please inform ‘tan old subscriber” (and a would-be 
armer) what is the beet agricultural paper or magazine; one that 
treats of sheep and cattle raising as well as agriculture ; and greatly 
oblice M. K. 
CaMDEN, Me. 

“reeders’ Gazette,” illustrated, weekly, Chicago, #3 a 
year. ‘National Live Stock Journal,” illustrated™@honthly, 
Chicago, $2.10; “Country Gentleman,” Albany, N. Y., 
$250. ‘‘American Agriculturist,” monthly, illustrated, 
$1 50. 


Will you please tell us the capital of West Virginia; accessible 
authorities differ. H. B, KR. 

Wheeling, on the east bank of the Ohio River, te the «ap- 
ital of West Virginia, 





THE FIDDLER. 


By Dora Reap GOODALE. 


HALTING man in rusty coat, 
By sixty winters seamed and bent, 
Still drawing a thin and wiry note 
From out a battered instrument. 


é. 


Beside the kitchen chimney-place, 
Whose generous Yule log flickers wide, 
A link with lost and lavished days, 
He tastes the cheer of Christmas-tide. 


The mug of cider emptied thrice, 
He lights his pipe and tips his chair, 
And once again, with narrowed eyes, 
He plays the swift, fantastic air. 


It guides the boy without, who flings 
To left and right the clotted snow, 

Or snatches at the tune, and sings, 
And, hand on latch, forbears to go. 


It serves the master's jeat, perchance, 
The girlish laughter in the hall, 

Or leads the light and scattered dance, 
A rhythmic measures’s rise and fall. 


And through the crackling hemlock boughs, 
The hissing of the lighted tree, 

It rounds the humming of the house 
To fuller mirth ard gayety. 


To him, the clashing strains repeat 
The hollow music of the past; 
He pipes to greet the rushing sleet 
And whistles to the empty blast. 


Across the worn and creaking strings 
He feels a gilded passion glow, 
As young as yonder boy, who brings 
The Christmas message through the snow. 








WHAT THE FLOWER-SEEDS SAID. 
By A. B. 


NUMBER of flower-seeds were once lying ina 
flower merchant’s back shop, which was sit- 
uated in a dark, gloomy street in the heart of a great 
city. The seeds, sorted according to their kinds, 
were laid away in little colored wooden boxes, label- 
ed, and placed ina drawer. There were rose seeds, 
and violet seeds, and mignonette, and tulip, and sun- 
flower, and dahlia, and forget-me-not seeds ; in a word, 
all sorts and kinds. They were mostly ugly looking 
things, brown, or black, or ye!low; of different shapes 
and sizes, some as small as the point of a needle. But 
I must tell you that, notwithstanding their insignificant 
and uninteresting appearance, these were very wonder- 
ful seeds; for they could think, and could communicate 
their thoughts to one another. 
ical thoughts did some of them have, while some were 
more superficial in their conversation. Others, again, 
were quite poetical,a nd what the Germans call schedr- 
merisch, in their notions of things. In fact they express- 
ed a vast variety of opinions upon various subjects, 
just as we ourselves do in this talkative world of ours. 
They had never been out of the gardener’s back shop, 
and therefore did not know everything about the outer 
world; nevertheess some of them spoke as if they 
were acquainted with pretty near all things that exist. 
ed in the universe. 

One question interested afew of them very much 
indeed, as it is but natural that it should interest both 
seeds and men; viz., ‘‘ What are we? what is to be our 
future? Are we only little specks of matter? or is 
there something concealed in us, a mysterious future 
existence that we cannot understand, and that is en- 
tirely beyond our observation and experience?” It 
was known among them that sooner or later their 
destiny was, to be taken out of their familiar home; out 
of their colored boxes, than which they had never seen 
anything more beautiful; away from the light of the 
back court, which seemed to them so dazzling; and 
to be Jaid out into the cold, damp earth somewhere, to 
sink down into nothingness, out of sight and hearing; 
decomposing, alone in the darkness. They had form- 
ed friendships and attachments, these poor little seeds ; 
but they did not know how soon the gardener would 
come and do this dreadful thing to them. 

It was strange, some of the seeds who thought 
themselves the wisest didn’t seem to care at all about 
being carried away and buried in such a horrible man- 
ner. They said that it was the seed’s mission to live 
its glorious life out in the colored box of the garden- 
er’s back shop, and then to be hidden away in the 
darkness of decay, to be trensformed later into other 
substances and, perbaps, in the coming ages to forma 
part of some other little colored boxes, destined to hold 


Very wise, philosopt- 





other seeds, or even to form part of other seeds them- 
selves. One of them, having a decided poetical turn of 
mind, expressed her views in poetry thus: 
** Oh, may I join the choir invisible, 

Of those immortal seeds, who live again 

In seeds made better by their presence ; 

So to live is heaven !"’ ! 
Now this was very fine poetry, and many thought it 
was very sensible too. 

Some of the seed philosophers proved, entirely to 
their own satisfaction, and in the most profound and 
learned manner, that all idea of a seed preserving its 
identity after its dissolution was absurd and un- 
scientific, aud that the theory that a seed might develop 
into something more perfect, of which it then and 
there was, so to speak, but a prognostic, was too 
foolish a notion to be entertained by any sound seed 
mind. These speakers bad studied seed physiology 
most thoroughly and wonderfully. Tuey had pene- 
trated into all the mysteries of seed anatomy. They 
had dissected other seeds. They delivered lectures 
upon nucicus, the testa and tegmen. They laid bare 
the embryo, with its radicle, plumule and catyledons ; 
they discoursed much upon the albumen accompany- 
ing the embryo, and serving for its nourishment; they 
knew every possible thing about its chemical com- 
pounds, ete., cte. Some little seeds, however, who 
bad also not been idle with their thoughts, asked, 

**But what is life? What force has formed this 
embryo within us that seems a prophecy of something 
hidden in our being, the origin of which we cannot 
explain ? What is life ?” 

But one of the very wisest among them answered 
with a self-complacent smile : P 

‘*Whatis life? Why, life is only the definite com- 
bination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, in correspondence with external co- 
existences and sequences; nothing else!" 

This, of course, convinced many that they had no 
hope of a future life, and seemed to them so profound 
an argument that they gave up all faith in an old un- 
scientific superstitior, formerly believed in (vefore 
they knew what life was), that seeds were déstia 
become something higher and better and to preser 
their identity. Still, a few clung to the old visionary 
theory. One little violet seed in particular, the most 
modest and unpretending of them all, maintained that, 
although she knew herself to be of no wortb, she felt 
a conviction which would not be suppressed, which 
no scientific argument could destroy, that in her little 
brown shell was hidden another life, and that when 
she was taken away from her home and buried out in 
the cold earth, she would one day awaken to another 
existence as much more beautiful than the life she 
had led in the gardener’s back shop as seed fancy 
could depict. She could not te]! what it would be, nor 
how it would be, but she said she had strange pre- 
sentiments of purer air, brigbter lizlit, more life, more 
joy; a faith that something which seed eye bad not 
seen, nor seed ear beard, and which had not entered 
into the heart of seed, had been prepared for her. 
The philosophers smiled, some with scorn, some with 
pity, and said 

‘‘Those are just the fancies for weak little violet 
and daisy seedlings like you. We would not take 
those fancies from you, but we, sunflower, dahlia and 
tulip seeds, are beyond the necessity of believing in 
such idle tales.” 

Another one of the very wise ones kindly conde- 
ecended to remark to the little violet seed that she 
was talking nonsense when she spoke of aliving power 
within her, for that ‘‘a mass of living protoplasm was 
simply a molecular machine, the total result of the 
working of which, or its vital phenomena, depended, 
on one hand, onits construction, and on the other upon 
the energy applied to it; and that tospeak of vitality as 
anything but the name of a series of operations was 
as ii one should talk of the horologity of a clock.” * 

Not abashed by this learned remark, sometimes the 
little violet, primrose, and daisy seeds would have 
quiet conversations together and speak of their hopes 
and aspirations. They had heard somewhere of gar- 
dens where were wonderfully bright and beautiful 
things, unlike anythiug they could dream of. They 
thought so much of all this and comforted one another 
so sweetly with these words that they almost longed 
to be taken away and hidden in the dismal ground. 

Most of the seeds, however, did not think at all 
about these matters, and were quite content to remain 
in doubt about their future, or to positively believe 
that when once in the earth there was nothing for 
them and theirs but corruption. This is the strangest 
thing I have said yet, the most impossible to believe, 
isn’t it ?—but, then, you must remember, this is only a 
story. 

Well, at last the great day came. There was to be 
a park laid out in the neighborhood. It was to be 
made a perfect paradise. The gardener took our little 
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friends away from their home. He carried them to 
the garden in a dark box, where they could see noth- 
ing. Then he carefully took them out and strewed 
them in the earth. The little violet and daisy seeds, 
as they looked their last upon each other, felt a myste- 
rious thrill pass through their whole being and mur- 
mured a tender farewell. One said: ‘‘ We shall meet 
again,” and it disappeared under a shovelful of 
dark earth that hid it from the light. Another whis- 
pered something it had once heard: ‘‘Even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed as we shall be,” then 
it sank down into the grave. The others also went to 
their last abode; the scorners, the frivolous, the 
thoughtless, all vanished from sight. Days, weeks 
passed. Cold winds came, storms flew across the sky, 
then the warm sun shone again; no change, no stir— 
no sign! Yes, the philosophers were right, they must 
be gone forever ! 


When the fullness of times was 
come what 'a scene wasthere! What rejoicing, what 
pouring out of thanks, what rapture! In the blessed 
suashine, under the azure sky, in the crystal atmos- 
phere, what things of beauty were yielding their 
leaves and buds to the will of the breeze! Yes, there 
was our same little violet seed, but how transformed ! 
‘‘ Look at me, oh my sister!” exclaimed she; ‘‘see my 
opening flowers, the rich coloring of my leaves! Do 
you not note my deiicious perfume? DoI look like 
the brown seed that was put into the ground? And 
yet amthesame. Do I not know you, my sister, my 
beloved? Give me the resurrection kiss!” and their 
vlossoms gently touched each other. There were the 
rose-tinted-daisies, colored like the clouds at break of 
day; the lilies of the valley, the forget-me-nots, all 
with their own sweet transfigured individuality. Only 
the transfiguration of what had always been hidden 
in the germ, although the little seed-dissecting knife 
had never been able to discover it, nor the seed micro- 
scope to fathom its wonders. And the butterfiies 
came and fluttered over the fair flowers, themselves 
the very blossoms of darkness and death, yet now all 
brightness and life; and then the nightingale’s song, 
the murmur of the brock, the play of the sunshine in 
the foliage, the silver clouds floating by, the diamond 
dew-drops, the velvet lawn—so much joy—so 
much glory. It was almost too much’; and the 
lilies and daisies and their lovely companions bent 
their heads, bowed down as it were by the weight of 
the fulfillment of those exceeding great and precious 
promises which some of them had cherished in their 
hearts even in the gardener’s old back shop. 

And the wise ones! I never like to think about how 
some of them will feel some time, and so I will leave 
our poor, little, sad philosophers to their reflections, 
whatever they may be! 


But oh, wonder! 








ARNOLD’S EXPEDITION AGAINST QUE- 
BEC, 1775. 
By Benson J. Lossina. 

\ HEN the Green Mountain Boys had seized Fort 

Ticonderoga ‘‘in the name of the great Jeho- 
vah and the Continental Congréss,” that Congress re- 
solved to attempt the capture of Canada. In August 
(1775) General Schuyler was preparing to lead a con- 
siderable force toward that province by way of Lake 
Champlain, and a plan was under consideration at 
Washington’s headquarters at Cambridge for sending 
thither a co-operating expedition by way of the Ken- 
nebec and Chaudiere rivers, the springs of which are 
among the mountains of Maine. 

Benedict Arnold was then at Cambridge, loudly com- 
plaining of ill-usage which his own insolence had in- 
vited. He delighted in adventure, and coveted the 
leadership of the projected expedition through the 
wilderness. His.bravery was known and his patriot- 
ism was then undoubted. To pacify him, and to se- 
cure his services, Washington gave him the command, 
and acommission as colonel in the Continental army. 
Eleven hundred picked men—musketeers and riflemen 
—were assigned to the perilous duty. Christopher 
Greene, Roger Enos, Return J. Meigs, Timothy Big- 
elow, and Daniel Morgan, were made Arnold’s field- 
officers. All but one of these men became bright 
luminaries in the constellation of our revolutionary 
heroes. 

Arnold and his command marched from Cambridge 
to Newburyport early in September, and there embark- 
ed for the Kennebec. Forty miles from its mouth, on 
a portion of the site of Augusta, the capital of Maine— 
now a city of more than 10,000 inhabitants—the troops 
rendezvoused n the verge of an uninhabited and al- 
most unexplored wilderness. Toward its dark shadows 
these brave men speedily turned their faces. 

Arnold was then only thirty-five years of age, and 
the youngest officer in the expedition. None of them 
were over forty and all were full of enthusiasm. So, 
also, were the private soldiers; all eager to encounter 
the perils before them. Among the latter, as a volun- 





teer, was the brilliant little Aaron Burr, then only nine- 
teen,and Henry Dearborn, twenty-four years of ages 

At Norridgewock Falls, where eighty years before 
Father Rosle, a French Jesuit, erected a Christian 
altar in a populous Indian villige, the first severe 
labors of the expedition began. Not a vestige of the 
barbarians was left. Around these Falls, bateaux, bag- 
gage, provisions, and stores had to be taken, a mile 
and a half, into navigable waters above. In this labor 
and in the repair of their vessels seven days were con- 
sumed. Much of their provision was spoiled, but 
they had a few beeves with them. They encountered 
other falls; and as they approached the junction of 
the Kennebee and Deep rivers the stream became so 
shallow and rapid that the men waded more than half 
the way, pushing the bateaux against the current. 
At the great carrying-place between these rivers Ar- 
nold examined his muster-roll and commissariat. 
Sickness and desertion had reduced the names on the 
former to about nine hundred and fifty, and he ascer- 
tained that he had about twenty-five days’ provisions. 
His men were in good spirits and still eager to push 
on. 

The great carrying place was a portage of fifteen 
miles. Oxen dragged the bateaux on sleds a part of 
the way, and the men carried the baggage and stores 
on their shoulders. Their route lay over craggy 
knolls, in tangled ravines, through deep morasses, and 
across creeks and ponds, the latter furnishing an 
abundance of salmon trout. Sometimes they carried 
their vessels; sometimes their vessels bore them, un- 
til they reached the placid Deep River, which flowed in 
a gentle current through the magnificent forest then 
arrayed in the gorgeous robes of mid-autumn. The 
weather was fine, and they pressed on toward Lake 
Megantic, the source of the Chaudiere, on the water- 
shed between the St. Lawrence andthe Atlantic. Sud- 
denly a lofty mountain, its top covered with snow, 
loomed up before them. At its foot Arnold encamped 
three days, while Major Bigelow climbed to its summit 
hoping to discern the spires of Quebec. 

Thus far the expedition had encountered no serious 
obstacles; now great troubles began. The fine 
weather ended in a sudden and heavy rain storm. The 
water rushing from the hills in torrents caused the 
river to rise eight feet in one night. The soldiers in 
their camp had just time to escape to their vessels as 
the water came roaring down the valley, freighted 
with dnftwood, and submerged the plain. Seven boats 
laden with provisions were overturned and their 
precious contents were lost. The expedition was then 
thirty miles from the Chaudiere, on which were French 
settlements, and only twelve days’ provisions remained. 
Despondency took the place of cheerfulness. A coun- 
cil of war was held, at which it was decided to send 
the sick and feeble back, and to press forward with 
the healthful. Arnold’s lieutenants, Greene and Enos, 
who were in the rear, were ordered to supply as many 
of their best men as they could with fifteen days’ pro- 
vision, and come on with them. Eaos disobeyed, and 
deserted the expedition with all of his division. 

Arnold, meanwhile, had pressed forward. The rain 
changed to snow. Ice formed in the streams and 
pools, and the water in which the men waded to push 
the bateaux, as they passed the numerous ponds and 
marshes on these Icfty highlands, was extremely cold. 
The soldiers were sometimes waist deep in the freez- 
ing flood. Judge Henry of Pennsylvania, who, a 
young man, was with the expedition, in a brief mar- 
rative speaks of two women, wives of soldiers at- 
tached to his division. ‘‘One,” says Henry, ‘‘ was 
the wife of Sergeant Grier, a large, virtuous and re- 
spectable woman.” The other was the wife of a 
private soldier named Walker. ‘‘ Entering the ponds,” 
says Henry, ‘‘and breaking the ice here and there 
with the butts of our guns and feet, we were soon 
waist deep in mud and water. As is generally the case 
with youths, it came to my mind that a better path 
might be found than that of the more elderly guides. 
Attempting this, the water in a trice cooling my arm- 
pits made me gladly return in the file. Now Mrs. 
Grier had got before me. My mind was humbled yet 
astonished by the exertions of this good woman as 
she waded on before me to firm ground. Not one, so 
long as she was known to us, dared to intimate a dis- 
respectful idea of her.” These two brave women fol- 
lowed their husbands to the St. Lawrence, enduring 
hardships with the greatest fortitude. 

On a bleak day in October, the little army, thinly 
clad and subsisting on short rations, reached the 
snow-covered summit of the water-shed, and alter a 
portage of four miles descended a small stream to 
Lake Megantic, where they found two young subal- 
terns who had been sent forward to explore and clear 
the portages. 

On the morning of Oct. 29, Arnold, with thirteen 
men in five bateaux, and fifty-five men under Captain 
Hanchet on shore, pushed onward down the Chau- 
diere toward the French settlement to obtain provis- 
ions and send them back to meet the main forces. 











The voyage was a fearful one. Suddenly the stream 
became a very rapid current, boiling and foaming over 
arocky bottom. Very soon the fearful roar of rushing 
waters was heard, and ina few minutes they were 
plunging and whirling amid rapids. They had no 
guides. Their baggage and provisions had been 
lashed to the bateaux, and they committed themselves 
to the mercy of the stream. Three of the vessels 
were dashed in pieces and their contents were lost. 
Six men struggled long in the water and were saved. 
This apparent calamity was a mercy in disguise, for 
if they had not been thus checked they must all have 
plunged into destruction over a fall just below, which 
was discovered by one of the rescued men. They 
passed around the cataract, and for seventy miles they 
voyaged on that turbulent stream, passing many falls 
and rapids before they reached Sertigan, the first 
French settlement on its banks. 

From Sertigan, Arnold sent back provisions to meet 
the oncoming troops. Food reached them just in time 
to save them from starvation. They had not tasted 
any in forty-eight hours, Their last ox had been 
slaughtered and eaten several days before. They had 
eagerly digged roots from the ground and eaten them 
to appease hunger. They had boiled and chewed their 
moccasins, with a hope of obtaining a little mucilage, 
but failed. A large dog belonging to young Dearborn 
was killed and eaten, every part of him, with great 
avidity. 

The remainder of the little army, in detachments, 
finally emerged from the wilderness and were united 
at Sertigan. Thirty-two days they had traversed the 
gloomy forests without meeting a human being. They 
had encountered frost and snow, hunger, fatigue and 
danger, with a heroism worthy of the divine cause in 
which they were engaged. Now the beautiful valley 
of the Chaudiere lay before them, filled with a friendly 
population. About forty Norridgewock Indians now 
joined them, and the little expedition soon pushed for- 
ward with the full intention of endeavoring to 
conquer Canada! Arnold, while engaged in horse- 
trading, had frequently visited Quebec, and he had 
many friends there, and through these he heped 
to effect an entrance into the city when he should 
reach it. Ie obtained a plentiful supply of pro- 
yisions from the inhabitants, aud retained their 
friendship by promptly paying for every article re- 
ceived. He also circulated among them a printed 
manifesto of Washington, in French, explaining the 
causes of the contest, and asking them as neighbors 
and friends to join the standard of patriots fighting 
for liberty. 

From Sertigan, Arnold sent young Burr with a verbal 
message to General Montgomery, then at St. John’s on 
the Sorel. Burr was disguised as a priest, and, speak- 
ing both French and Latin, he passed through the 
country unsuspected. Montzomery was charmed by 
the manners, intelligence, and enthusiasm of young 
Burr, and he was invited to remain at headquarters. 
Ile did so, and was a member of Montgomery’s staff 
for a while before Quebec. 

Arnold’s little devoted band, in excellent spirits (for 
they believed they would soon be sharers in the honors 
and glory of captors of Quebec), now pressed on to- 
ward the St. Lawrence, everywhere attracting the 
wonder and admiration of the simple French inhabi- 
tants, especially the young men and maidens in the 
hamlets which they passed through. On the morning 
of November 9, they appeared, each man like a dim 
specter, behind a thin veil of falling snow, upon the 
heights of Point Levi, opposite Quebec. Arnold had 
sent from the wilderness, by a supposed trustworthy 
Indian, letters to personal and political friends in 
Quebec, giving notice of his coming. The barbarian 
was treacherous, and the letters fell into the hands of 
Lieutenant-Governor Cramahé, who laughed at the 
idea of such an invasion. He and his council did not 
believe the crazy adventurers would ever emerge from 
the wilderness, yet they prudently watched for them 
from the crest of lofty Cape Diamond, and kept all the 
hoats on the Quebec side of the river. The first know]l- 
edge of the approach of the invaders was revealed to 
the citizens of Quebec by the weird apparition in the 
falling snow at Point Levi, at the end of a march of 
three hundred miles in the midst of tearful and multi- 
farious perils and sufferings. 

That apparition startled ()uebec, and filled it with 
alarm. The drums immediately beat to arms. Some 
persons who had hastily crossed the river from Point 
Levi, taking counsel of their fears, greatly magnified 
the number of the invaders. By a mistake in a single 
word uttered by the alarmists the panic became great 
and general], for the news spread that the mysterious 
army, which had descended from the wilderness or 
fallen from a eloud, were clad in sheet-iron! Morgan’s 
riflemen, with their linen frocks, had been first seen. 
‘They are vétu en toile /” (clothed in linen cloth) ex- 
claimed the Canadian messengers of alarm. The last 
word was mistaken for ¢/e (iron plate). It seemed to 
the frightened and bewildered inhabitants as if a hist 
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of steel-clad warriors were about to drench that city 
with blood. The panic was fearful for a while. 

Arnold’s force was now reduced to seven hundred 
and fifty men. For several days and nights a fearful 
tempest swept the bosom of the St. Lawrence. The 
wind ceased on the 13th, and that night, under cover 
of intense darkness, five hundred of the Americans 
were carried across the St. Lawrence in birch canoes, 
and rendezvoused at Wolfe’s Cove. The garrison at 
Quebec had been strengthened, meanwhile. This 
Arnold knew, but, rash as he was brave, he placed him- 
self at the head of his handful of troops, and in the 
gloom scaled the Heights which Wolfe had ascended 
sixteen years before. At dawn the little band stood 
shivering in that crisp November air on the lofty 
Plains of Abraham. What next? Before them stood 
the frowning castle and massive walls of the city they 
had come to assail without eannons or mortars, and 
with nearly one-half their muskets rendered useless by 
the accidents on their dreadful march. Their hearts 
failed them. But Arnold relied upon the friendly dis- 
position of the Canadian militia and the people of the 
city ; and to ascertain their feelings he drew up his 
troops near the walls, which were covered with hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants, and gave three cheers. A 
few cheers were given in return. Arnold hoped the 
garrison might come out te attack him, when he would 
be able, he trusted, to rush into the city and with the 
help of the people capture it. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor knew too well the disloyalty of the French in- 
habitants to be caught in the snare of a sortie. He 
only brought a heavy gun to bear upon the invaders, 
and remained behind his strong walls. 

Finding his efforts to draw out the garrison useless, 
Arnold sent a flag to the commander demanding the 
instant surrender of his force and of the city. The 
summons was treated with contempt. Finding by in- 
spection that nearly all his cartridges were spoiled, 
and learning that reinforcements for the garrison were 
rapidly approaching, he retreated up the St. Lawrence 
twenty miles, where he awaited the arrival of General 
Montgomery approaching from Montreal, which he had 
captured. Their forces were joined, and together they 
carried on the unfortunate siege of Quebec. 








CONCERNING PARSONS AND TENT- 
MAKING. 
By tHe Rey. Urian Xerxes Burriss, D.D. 

= OLKS ain’t like what they used ter was when I 

was a gal,” said Sister Rogers one afternoon 
when she had, as she phrased it, ‘‘ dropped in ter set.” 
‘Why, we children all et off one platter. There wa’n’t 
pie-plates, an’ sass-plates, an’ butter-plates, an’ separate 
salt-cellars, an’ things, fur everybody, an’ when that 
platter was washed the work was done up. Skirts 
went straight round, an’ a nice dig bunnet lasted years. 
Things is dreadful complercated now-days.” 

‘* How about parsons, Mrs. Rogers?” I asked, fold- 
ing up my newspaper. ‘‘ Don’t you think their work 
has become complicated too ?” 

‘*No, T don’t,” said the old lady, with emphasis. 
‘*Why old Mr. Grimsharp used ter preach a stiddy 
stream two hours, an’ I’ve heerd him when he hed as 
many’s thirty heads ter his dis-course. I don’t deny 
the preachin’ was sort uv different, but there was more 
uv it. He was larned some in the ’rig’nal tongues, an’ 
if I live to be a thousand I never shall forgit a sermon 
he preached on the Devil. He said that God named 
the devil, the devil, ’cause you leave off the d, an’ 
you’ve got evil; an’ you leave off the ¢, an’ you’ve got 
vile; an’ you leave off the 7, and you’ve got ill, Them 
four was his heads—Devil, Evil, Vile, an’ Ill; an’ he 
handled ’em powerful.” 

‘I’ve heard he was a good man and a good pastor,” 
I replied. 

‘* Well, he wa’n’t sech an awful good pastor. Ye see, 
they didn’t pay big salaries them days, an’ he hed a 
parsonage farm, an’, { guess, som’eres like a hundred 
dollars in money, 80 summers he spent a sight uv time 
on his farm; though, ef I mus’ say it, he somehow was 
allus behind with that. But he was a good man, an’ 
dreadful healthy—not all beat out like a good many uv 
the parsons now-days; an’ he outlived four wives. I 
tell ye what, supportin’ the gospil wa’n’t the burden 
ter everybody them times ’tis now-days.” 

When I went to my study I found a note 
on my table from Mr. Gunn, saying that Dr. 
Ezekiel Gillpipkins, author of the great Gno- 
mon of the Bible, was to be his guest fora week. As 
the doctor was suffering from some brain difficulty 
he could not preach for me; but he would be- present 
at both of the regular services, and Mr. Gunn hoped 
that I could favor my people with one of my best 
efforts in the morning. I was invited to call upon the 
doctor, and to dine with him at the Gunns’ on Friday 
afternoon. 

I knew what Mr. Gunn desired, and that to fail to 
gratify him would not only gain the ill-will of his 
family but also incense the Bradawls, who are related 





to the Gunns by marriage. So, with a sigh, I laid 
asidé the sermon I had begun, and chose a subject 
which permitted me to display my knowledge of 
church history and skill in translating Hebrew. I 
found it difficult to put myself in sympathy with my 
subject, and I had scarcely began to feel interested in 
it when Deacon Budge came in and said there was 
some one dead at East Ephesus, and as the deceased 
was not on good terms with the preacher at that place, 
and was not of his sect, the friends had concluded to 
send for me. 

Of course I could not refuse to attend a funeral, 
It was Wednesday morning. Monday I had helped 
Mrs. Buttles with the washing. Monday afternoon I 
had spent calling on the sick and afflicted. Monday 
evening I had met with the deacons. Tuesday I had 
driven over to Big Flat to look after my mission inter- 
est there. I was to have a wedding Wednesday after- 
noon at three o’clock, and there was prayer-meeting in 
in the evening, and I knew the Gunns expected me 
to call upon Dr. Gillpipkins before night. The funeral 
would consume all of Thursday, for South Ephesus 
was ten miles away, and the deceased was to be buried 
at Huekleberry. Friday I must dine at Mr. Gunn’s, 
and in the afternoon attend a missionary meeting at 
Pontiac, where I was expected to make a stirring ap- 
peal for help for the benighted inhabitants of Nigger- 
derwigger. My wife was ailing, and not able half 
the time to get the meals; but somehow, in the scraps 
of time at my command, I must prepare a sermon full 
of eloquence and erudition to satisfy the vanity of the 
Gunn family, and keep up my reputation with Dr. 
Gillpipkins as a writer and a preacher. 

My mind traveled back to the paragraphs I had been 
reading when I was interrupted by Mrs. Rogers. The 
article was signed ‘‘ Dorcas,” and, to my profound as- 
tonishment, criticised me, and my use of Scripture. I 
think I may be pardoned if at that moment I had a 
wicked desire that Dorcas should be in my place one 
week, and at the expiration of it I longed to know what 
would then be her views of tent-makioug, or any other 
avecation for a pastor. Would she quote Peter and 
Paul to prove that the modern pastor ought to earn his 
own living independent of his church? 

Peter did say, I go a-fishing, and went; but it was 
before he received the commands of our Lord, ‘‘ Feed 
my lambs ; feed my sheep ;” and very soon the twelve 
complained of the burdens of_ ministry impoged upon 
them, and asked for a division of labor in the church 
community, saying, ‘‘It is not reason that we should 
leave the word of God, and serve tables; wherefore, 


brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest: 


report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we 
may appoint over this business ; but we will give our- 
selves continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the 
word.” It is true that Paul labored at tent-making, 
ministering to his necessities; but that he was sup- 
ported in his labors by the churches is also true. In 
the second letter to the Corinthians he says, ‘‘I robbed 
other churches, taking wages of them to do you ser- 
vice. And when I was present with you, and wanted, 
I was chargeable to no man, for that which was lack- 
ing to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied.” And in his letter to the Philippians he says, 
‘*Now ye, Philippians, know also that in the begin- 
ning of the Gospel, when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me concerning giving 
and receiving, but ye only. For even in Thessalonica 
ye sent once and again unto my necessity.” That he 
sometimes labored from another motive than that of 
getting his living is evident in his second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, in which he says, ‘‘We wrought 
with labor and travail night and day that we might not 
be chargeable to any of you, not because we had not 
the power (‘the right,’ according to the New Ver- 
sion), but to make ourselves an ensample unto you to 
follow. For we hear that there are some which walk 
among you disorderly, working not all, but are busy- 
bodies.” 

As a rule, a parson is willing to do any sort of work 
to eke out his salary, and, as arule, the vanity of the 
parish forbids him doing anything but preaching. He 
can do a little farming; or, if he is so inclined, he can 
occasionally earn ten dollars writing for the papers. 
Indeed, if he pursue the latter industry, he will be 
supposed to be in receipt of a fair income; but if he 
should hang a sign above the parsonage door, ‘‘ Boots 
and shoes mended,” or *‘ Tinsmith,” his parish would 
be scandalized, and feel itself affronted. That I speak 
the truth, I could furnish more proof than any paper 
would be willing to print. The pastor of our church 
at Tower Hill reported last year a membership of 
eighteen souls. There are about four thousand people 
in the village; but the Methodists have a large school 
in the place, and to them belong most of the Protest- 
ants: the workmen in the cotton mills are all Roman- 
ists. Mr. Bennett is a young man, and has a wife and 
three children. The church promised them $200 per 
year and a house. The $200 was very slow in coming, 
most of it never came, and Mr. Bennett tried to live 





out of his garden. But though he worked early and 
late he could not make things grow. Careful students 
of the Bible will remember that the descendants of 
Adam speedily showed signs of having different gifts, 
for some raised cattle and dwelt in tents, others be- 
came artificers in brass andiron. Mr. Bennett, besides 
being a good man and a good preacher, could regulate 
and mend clocks and watches; and at last he was 
compelled to work at his trade. Two months after 
that he resigned his charge. 

‘“‘Why didn’t he do somethin’ genteel?” said old 
Deacon Scrubbs tome. ‘‘If he’s goin’ to neglect us 
fur money making, he needn’t make the hull town 
look down on us. He never had no pride. Why, he 
never went nowheres like other ministers, an’ got his 
name in the papers, as the pastor uv Tower Hill orter. 
He was allus fussin’ with his garding, ’stead uv ’tendin’ 
to the fairs uv the Kingdom. We’re goin’ ter heva 
man now thet’s speeritool enough not to bring us inter 
open shame.” 

The Rev. Mr. Popple, pastor at Smyrna, told me at 
our last Sunday-school convention that his parish had 
nearly compelled him to resign his pulpit because his 
wife had picked hops. Mr. Popple is a feeble man, 
and besides preaching at Smyrna he supplies two 
mission churches. There are eight little Popples, and 
the present Mrs. Popple, she is the third incumbent, I 
believe, is a young woman who has great affection for 
her family. Winter was not far away, and there was 
no money to buy necessary clothing. Smyrnais in a 
hop country, and pickers earn good wages. Mrs. 
Popple could not write poems nor paint fans, so she 
picked hops. 

‘There is scarcely anything too mean for some of 
them to say about us,” said Mr. Popple plaintively, 
‘* but their worst accusation is, that my wife works for 
the liquor sellers.” 

Though I have a parish that exacts from me labor 
that would keep two men busy, and for whom I would 
gladly labor twice as long and twice a much as I do, I 
have been compelled to engage in tent-making in a 
small way. I have taken care of my garden, and I 
have always noticed that when the potato bug is ad- 
vancing in solid phalanxes the parish begin to grumble 
that I do not call, and whenever I have written any- 
thing for the newspapers Deacon Screwys comes round 
with a peculiar sour twist in his face, and saysin an 
injured tone, ‘‘I see yer goin’ inter literatoor again. 
For my part I think a parson’s time belongs to his 
people, an’I don’t ’prove of his seekin’ atter wealth 
and fame in the worldly papers.” 

So far as I can see, the remedy for this does not lie 
in the hands of the pastors. If the theological schools 
would train a class of students specially for the par- 
ishes that cannot pay a living salary something would 
be gained ; but somehow these parishes must be made 
to understand that these young men are, nine times out 
of ten, superior to the places open to them. And by 
superior I mean that they are more cultured, more 
thoroughly educated, than the people who will listen to 
them. In its present state of vanity and conceit my 
mission church at Big Fiats, that could not pay a 
preacher $50 a year, would feel insulted by the offer 
of a preacher with a trade. 

Every church in the land that is willing, I do not say 
able, to pay a pastor $1,500 a year expects from him an 
amount of service that would keep busy two persons. 
Often ‘the pastor grieves that he cannot double his 
working ability, and so far from doing anything be- 
sides his pastoral work he is notable to do enough of 
that to satisfy himself. 

Everywhere the social demands upon a pastor are 
burdensome. ‘‘Father,” said Jonathan Edwards, 
after a week’s visit at Pontiac, ‘‘there’s more people 
come here in a day than come to Aunt Polly’s in a 
week, and yet she thinks she has lots of company. It’s 
just like a procession.” To every good cause the pas- 
tor is expected to give his influence, his dollar, and his 
time. A preacher who addresses one hundred and 
fifty people every Sunday looks into eyes that question 
his intelligence, and the exactness of his information, 
and the chances are that he has too little time to pre- 
pare for his pulpit. I do not deny that a man can 
think while his hands are occupied. I have studied 
out my sermons hoeing potatoes, weeding beets, wash- 
ing dishes, pounding clothes, and doing other sorts of 
labor that my exceeding poverty has rendered neces- 
sary; but though this method of work has perhaps 
increased my patience it has not improved the quality 
of my sermons. Indeed it has frittered away a cer- 
tain fine power of interest and absorption in my pas- 


toral work that as a preacher I regret to be deprived 


of. A Paul might labor at tent-making and have a 
large nerve force left for preaching, but in his time 
there were not millions of professed Christians whose 
wealth could be counted by billions. 

As we rode out to the funeral at East Ephesus I 
asked Deacon Budge what he thought of parsons get- 
ting their own living at some trade, as Paul did by 
tent-making. 
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‘* Wall,” said the deacon, eyeing me gravely, ‘‘In 
the fust place, not to be imperlite, sech men as Paul 
ain’t common. I’ve been ’round consid’ble, to New 
York, and Philadelphy, and even to Bosting, and I 
hain’t never seen nobody that I should consider a 
patchin’ to Paul. Then ag’in, there ain’t no ’count uv 
how good his tents was. It’s allus dreadful overcom- 
in’ ter me ter think uv what a sight uv trouble an’ 
pains a man hez ter take ter do a common thing well. 
I don’t knowuv a thing, wuth doin’, that a man kin do 
by jes’ workin’ at it some. They’s a dreadful sight uv 
*printice work in everything, an’ botchin’, an’ as I was 
sayin’ we hain’t got no’count of the wuth of Paul’s 
tents. Mebbe, ez he begun preachin after he wuz 
a full-grown man, he had his trade learned. The 
fashion wa’n’t fur boy-preachers then. My nephew 
Dan’!’s followin’ my advice. He’s studyin’ some, an’ 
farmin’ consid’ble, an’ bimeby he’s goin’ ter buy a farm 
right down in Brackett’s Holler, where he can git at 
Niggerville an’ Three River Point, an’ them places 
*round there, an’ preach. But sometimes it comes 
across me what he might do ef he jes’ give his hull 
time to the sinfulness and dreadfulness of them 
wretched places. Seems as if they need more prayin’ 
over, an’ studyin’ over, an’ pastorizin’ than we do, an’ 
it ain’t right to put the hull burden uv carryin’ the 
Gospel ter sech places onto one poor preacher ; though 
as things aire the preacher hez got todoit. I sez to 
Dan'l, ‘Dan’l,’ sez I, ‘you ain’t a pop’lar man. 
Dan’l,’ sez I, ‘you'll be sent to the byways an’ 
hedges, where twon’t be no comfort to ye to be 
eddicated. Ye can’t live on what they’ll pay ye, let 
alone buyin’ books. An’ ye mustn’t be one of them 
preachers as eats around, an’ lives around, an’ hez 
their clothes give ’em by the women. Farm it, Dan’l,’ 
sez I, but I on’y sed it cause I hed to. In my ’pinion, 
preachin’ the word was intended ter be a perm’nent 
‘rangement; but’ I don’t see it so ’bout tent-makin’. 
An’ ef Paul was alive now, with the Church as rich 
an’ mighty as she is, instead of fussin’ with tents his 
voice would be heard all over the land, cryin’, ‘Ob, 
Bride uv the Lamb, your spouse is a-knockin’ at the 
door of every wretched little village in the land; why 
do ye not arise an’ let himin?’” 








OUR THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
By WYANOKE. 


UR church is in a large city outside of New Eng- 
land, where people are not constrained by old- 
time reverence to attend public worship on the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor’s Sunday.” 
THE OLD WAY. 


For years, however, our church struggled along in 
its observance of the day in the old fashion. Three 
neighboring churches united, and we had the regular 
old-fashioned service: the Scripture lessons, the 
prayers, the three hymns sung slowly to old tunes 
by a fragmentary choir, and an elaborate political ser- 
mon long enough to insure a cold dinner after the ser- 
vice was over. Result: A congregation of from one 
to two hundred, and relief when our duty was done 
and our faces were turned homeward. 

Oar pastors then tried a little improvement ; instead 
of one long, set sermon from one of them, the three 
stood up in turn and talked in an off-hand, pleasant way, 
and briefly, on related and practical themes. This ought 
to have made a difference, but it did not. The last time 
this united service was held, ninety-five were in the 
congregation, thirty of them being from one church. 
Our pastor could not endure unsatisfactory methods 
longer, nor were his people any better satisficd ; so, 
under his leadership, we planned 


A NEW WAY. 


We now observe Thanksgiving Day by ourselves, so 
as to have everything under our own control and to 
keep up our peeuliar service from year to year. We 
believe that a public service on this day should be one 
of thanksgiving, emphatically, in every part. To that 
end everything is arranged. We have a praise service 
of song, of instrumental music, of prayer, of thank- 
offerings, and in the pastor’s brief address. 

Our service this year is a specimen of what we have 
been doing for the last three years with the most satis- 
factory results in every possible way. 

At half-past ten in the morning Thanksgiving Day, 
although the sidewalks were but partially cleared of a 
new-fallen snow, eight hundred people were in our 
pews. Our pastor was sitting in a chair on the pulpit 
platform ; no pulpit was there, however, and his chair 
was well forward where he could see and be seen. On 
all sides of him were autumn decorations. The 
children had had an autumn service the Sunday night 
previous, and the decorations were left to serve on this 
occasion. On either corner of the platform was a sheaf 
of wheat, flanked by a great stack of cornstalks. At 
one side of the pastor’s chair was a beautiful vase of 
flowers on a stand, and at the other side a large pyra- 





mid of fruits and vegetables. Ona the orgar, back of 
the platform, were autumn leaves variously arranged, 
with the motto ‘‘ Praise the Lord.” Between the pas- 
tor and the organ was a piano. At his left was the 
choir-box, containing fifty fresh young voices and a 
paid quartette. Nearly all of the choir are members 
of the Sabbath-school, and all of the quartette are 
Christians. In front of the choir-box was an extem- 
porized platform on which were arranged an orchestra 
of twenty-five pieces, mostly stringed instruments. 
The chorister had a little platform in front of all, where 
he stood most of the time, as happy as aking. In the 
seats were distributed programmes, on which, after the 
suitable headimg, were printed the names of the quar- 
tette, of the choir, and the name of the orchestra, thus 
making a proper acknowledgment for a service largely 
gratuitous. 

Perhaps it may be a practical help to any one desir- 
ous of patterning after us hereafter to give our order 
of service. It was as follows: 1. Organ voluntary. 
2. Anthem, ‘‘The Heavens Proclaim.”—Rosencrans. 
3. Gospel Hymns Combined, No. 141 (printed in full 
for the congregation.) 4. Hymn, ‘‘ Peace, be Still,” 
from Gospel Hymns, No. 4. 5. Scripture reading, 
Ps. c., 6; Anthem, ‘‘God Shall Bless Us.”—Howe. 7. 
Gospel Hymns Combined, No 293. (Printed for the 
congregation.) 8. Prayer. 9. Chant: The Lord’s 
Prayer. 10. Gospel Hymns Combined, No. 25. 
(Printed ) 11. Te Deum.—Lloyd. 12. Offering, during 
whica was played, 13, Orchestral Selection. 14. Quar- 
tette, ‘‘ Rejoice the Hearts of thy Servants.”—South- 


ard. 15. Hymn from Songs of Sanctuary, No. 768. 
Tune ‘‘ Webb.” (Printed) 16. Address by the pas- 
tor. 17. Prayer. 18. Hymn No. 1,336 from Songs of 


the Sanctuary, ‘‘My Country’tis of Thee.” 
19. Benediction. 

The prayer was very brief, and, as was appropriate, 
a prayer of adoration and thanksgiving, rather than of 
petition. In calling for the offering, tLe pastor spoke 
of giving as an essential part in the offering of thanks, 
instanced the practice of Old Testament saints and of 
the early church, and told of what needs of the worthy 
poor were to be met by the offering—coal and rent 
given to several old people, w thanksgiving dinner to 
be paid for, which was already sent out by the officers 
of the church to people who otherwise would know 
nothing of the taste of turkey through the year, and 
the burial expenses of a family too poor to lay away 
without help their little one in its grave. As might be 
expected, there was a very generous response. The 
pastor’s address, given without notes, occupied about 
twenty minutes. It had a text—Nehemiah xii., 27— 
and the pastor sail that, as the Jews observed their 
Thanksgiving with singing, cymbals, psaltery and 
harp, we had the best authority for our choir, and the 
drum, violins and piano, which took the place of the 
ancient instruments. The address gave a history of 
the observance of the day from the Jewish Feast of 
Ingathering to the present time, and it described the 
advantages and uses of the day: (1) as an opportunity 
to consider our blessings; (2) as an opportunity to 
make public acknowledgement of them; (3) as a 
national recognition of God, greatly helpful to national 
unity and morality; (4) as a reunion of families; (5) 
as a stimulus to remembering the poor. He closed 


(Printed. ) 


with a reference to an endless Thanksgiving Day here-, 


after, and our obligation, above all things else, to give 
thanks for, and to get good in, God’s unspeakable gift, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The music was beyond all 
praise. Our hard-working chorister was full of enthu- 
siasm, and gave his spirit to choir, orchestra, and con- 
gregation. More than one piece lifted us up to 
heaven. 

The service was, in short, a complete success. All 
went away pleased and happy and benefited, old and 
young having truly joined in offering their thanks to 
God. 

The extra music, programmes, platform, etc., cost 
us $45. Of this $30 were made up from private gifts, 
the church paying the balance from its funds, while to 
offset this was a generous contribution—three times as 
large as would have come in any other way—for the 
benevolent purposes of the church. 

We are sure no church can make a mistake in adopt- 
this form of service for Thanksgiving Day. Try it. 








In Mr. Lowell’s beautiful poem Sir Launfal rides far 
and wide for the noble service to which he feels that 
he is called, but his search is unavailing until, return- 
ing homeward heavy-hearted, he feeds the beggar at 
his castle gates and learns in a moment that not in far 
Eastern lands, but at his very door, his work awaited 
him. We are all longing for great opportunities, and 
these are all the time close at hand, if we only recog- 
nized them. How sublime Christ’s life was; and yet 
looking at it before death, resurrection and ascension 
threw a divine light over it, how small and poor a work 
it seemed for the divine Son of God to be teaching 
fishermen, preaching to peasants, healing beggars ! 





Phe Home. 


HINTS ON CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 
By Braxonze L. MAacpone.y 
rT NHE custom of decorating our churches for Christ- 
mas, though now so widely prevalent among all 
denominations of Christians, had originally a heathen 
origin. The mistletoe, a special symbol of Christmas, 
was accounted sacred to Odin and possessed wonder- 
ful charms for the ancient Druids. It was reaped by a 
consecrated priest with a golden sickle, and carried in 
solemn procession upon a white ox. The holly was 
also held sacred by the Druids. Though “ Merrie 
Christmas” was celebrated with great pomp and 
hilarity in England in old times, in modern days its 
observance had rather fallen into oblivion, and by 
many credit is given to the late Charles Dickens for 
having in a great measure revived among English- 
speaking nations the spirit of charity, kindliness, and 
friendly rejoicing, which constitutes the real spirit of 
Christmas. Before the revival of ecclesiastical art, 
which so soon followed upon the Tractarian move- 
ment, our church decoration was of the roughest kind; 
but we have now rushed into an opposite extreme, 
and each year our church and home decorations be- 
come more profuse and, urfortunately, more costly. 
I have endeavored in this brief article to give a few 
hints upon the more simple and inexpensive modes of 
Christmas decoration, which are often also the most 
beautiful. 

In decorations of all kinds it is necessary to keep in 
view a few simple rules: 

First, form a plan of what you wish to accomplish 
and adhere to it closely. If you set to work in a 
hazy, haphazard fashion, the general effect will 
most likely be unequal. Procure all the materials 
you will require, and have them at hand before you 
commence; thus avoiding confusion and loss of time. 
Paper, cardboard, moss, string, wire, and strong glue, 
should all be provided ready. 

Study appropriateness, without which there can be 
no beauty. However admirable ornamentation may 
be in itself, it can only be really beautiful when in 
harmony with its surroundings. The massive green- 
ery which would be adapted to the lofty proportions 
of a large chur@h would appear heavy in the more 
limited space of a small chapel; a large ball demands 
a different style of decoration from a small parlor. 

For home decorations it is advisable to aim at grace, 
lightness, and elegance. Beauty does not consist in 
quantity, and an over-profuse use of decoration is 
most unfortunate in effect. Avoid overcrowding, 
which is the bane of most amateur artistic effort. 
Many persons believe that, because a thing is intrins- 
ically beautiful, the greater number of articles of 
the same description grouped together the better, it 
is a mistaken idea. Space and neutral background 
are absolutely essential in order te show the beauties 
of any ebject to perfection. 

Greenery can always be purchased ready for use. 
For the festoons of arches, the wreathing of pillars in 
a church, this is not too cumbersome, though for 
ordinary home decoration it is rather heavy. It is, 
however, easy to take it apart and reconstruct it into 
lighter wreaths. Garlands and wreatbs should never 
be made too thick, or the effect will be heavy and 
gloomy. Lovely garlands can be made by stitching 
leaves on a length of dark green tape, half an inch or 
one or two inches broad, according to the size of the 
leaves. Lay one leaf on the braid and fasten it with a 
stitch, then place another leaf under the braid, the 
point reaching under the leaf already attached, and 
fasten securely. Another leaf placed above, its point 
as far from the base of the firstas the breadth of the 
braid, and again another under, neatly fastened; thus 
you have a solid wreath sightly on both surfaces. 
Autumn leaves arranged in this fashion make a charm- 
ing decoration. Colored grasses and flowers mixed 
with the greenery are very effective. Fora pier glass, 
or any article of furniture likely to be injured by nails, 
use thin laths of wood of the requisite size to support 
your greenery, in order to prevent contact with the 
gilt frame. For a mirror, a long trailing vine, short 
in the middle, longer at the sides, or a drooping. gar- 
land of delicate, graceful greenery, is admirable, and 
the reflection inthe glass multiplies its beauties. When 
the wreaths are light they may be attached by strong 
pins instead of nails, and the marks are less objection- 
able. For a chandelier, use only very light materials. 
Fern leaves sewed upon a length of green tape, or a 
delicate wreath of ivy, with some of the leaves frosted, 
mingled with bright everlastings and dyed grasses, is 
very graceful. For picture frames, long wreaths of 
single leaves give a more elegant effect than heavy 
masses of greenery. 

To crystallize a wreath, first make up the wreath and 
then dip it into a solution of alum and water. Allow 
one pound of alum to two quarts of boiling water, 
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Allow the wreath to remain in for a few moments, and 
then suspend it above the basin thatit may drip. Large 
and beautiful crystals are thus formed, which catch 
and reflect the light in a hundred rainbow hues. Bare 
branches and twigs dipped in alum are very lovely, 
and may be suspended from chandeliers or mixed 
with greenery with the very happiest results. The 
effect of frost and snow can be easily obtained. 
White wadding answers very well for the flat back- 
ground, but for any object standing out, the soft wool, 
usually termed ‘‘ jeweler’s cotton” is much the best. 
Let the wool first be tied on with thread, all. over the 
top edges or wherever snow would be likely to lodge. 
In order to look as natural as possible, it should be 
pulled out and allowed to hang down in projecting 
points and masses. Oa branches and leaves the effect 
of snow may be obtained by coating them with strong, 
colorless gum, and then sprinkling them thickly with 
flour. For frost, drop gum upon tae wool wherever 
frost would naturally form, and sprinkle coarse 
Epsom salts uponit. Frosted glass, ready crushed, 
can be purchased from the chemist for the same pur- 
pose. A more inexpensive mode is to break glass 
bottles, and then crush them with a heavy roller; the 
effect is lovely, as they glitter and sparkle beautifully. 

Mottoes are greatly used in decoration, and if taste- 
fully arranged produce the happiest effects. Nothing 
can be more artistic than the illuminated mottoes 
which can be painted at home or purchased in beauti- 
ful designs. For scrolls, thin deal, strong paste-board 
or, best of all for illuminating purposes, zinc plates 
form the best foundation. For the back-ground, Turkey 
red twill, Canton flannel, or glazed linen can be used, 
and where the motto is placed high up paper does 
equally well. A deep red is a good tint for the back- 
ground, but your selection of color, both for back- 
ground and letters, must necessarily depend upon 
the surroundings amidst which your motto is to 
be placed. Against old oak paneling alight shade 
goes best; not white, which would present too vio- 
lent a contrast, but a pale gray with a crimson 
edge. The letters might then be boldly relieved with 
black. For stonework, red is the most telling. With 
very dark green, pale blue is charming. When the 
walls and draperies are very dark, as is so much the 
fashion at present, the most brilliant effects in mottoes 
are permissible. In hanging mottoes and scrolls be 


‘careful not to hang them too high; if they are not 


suspended within the range of vision, and require an 
effort to decipher their meaning, much of the beauty 
of design is lost. 

The letters and bordering are first cut out in strong 
cardboard and then ornamented in various ways. The 
smaller the letters the more simple should they be in 
design ; antique or fancy characters are only desirable 
in a very large size, and when the motto is to be 
hung very low. It is important that all the letters 
should be exactly of a size. Cut a number of pieces of 
cardboard the same size; if one is used for each letter, 
the proportions of all will be precisely alike. The bor- 
der of a motto should never be so obtrusive as to di- 
vert attention from the sentiment which it frames. A 
double or treble row of leaves makes a pretty border ; 
each leaf must overlap and conceal the statk of the 
preceding one. Broken walnut shells, sprinkled upon 
a coating of strong, colorless gum, also make a good 
bordering ; looking, if skillfully arranged, like an edg- 
ing of carved wood. Ivy ordelicate fern leaves can 
also be utilized as a border ; indeed, it may be said of 
both letters and bordering that they are as numerous 
as individual taste can plan or individual skill can ex- 
ecute. It may be added that the more simple the de- 
sign the more effective it usually is. 

Moss sewed on in tufts, and arranged with the fingers 
until the surface looks uniformly covered, forms a 
pretty foundation for flowers, everlastings, or letters 
of straw or scarlet berries. Pretty letters in imitation 
of coral are made by coating the shapes with colorless 
gum and sprinkling them with rice or tapioca. They 
will require at least two coatings, and the first should 
be allowed to dry perfectly before the second is added. 
Letters with very small leaves sewed over them look 
well, but it is a tedious task, as they must first be 
covered with paper or cloth. Very lovely silvery letters 
can be made of tinfoil. Cut out the shape of the letter 
in tinfoil, but considerably larger than the foundation 
letter, €rumple it in the hand until it is well creased, 
then place it lightly over the card letter and fasten it 
at the back. Letters of white wool, canton flannel, or 
cotton batting are very effective upon a crimson back- 
ground. Paste the card letters upon sheets of the best 
white wadding. The flat side of the wadding adheres 
to the pasted side of the letters so that you can cut the 
wadding out the clear shape of the paper. The effect 
is as if the letters were formed of snow. A narrow 
edge of delicate green to the white letters is sometimes 
considered an improvement. Letters of all kinds can 
be frosted in the same manner as wreaths and garlands, 
with flour, glass, or Epsom salts sprinkled upon gum. 

A motto in the shape of a scroll, in white wadding, 





edged with frosted leaves, with letters of pressed ferns 
bent into shape, is exceedingly attractive, as is also one 
with a background of pale green cambric, edged with 
dark green leaves, the letters composed of bright crim- 
son everlastings. Silver letters are charming upon 
pale blue, dull green, or deep red. Letters covered 
with crimson velvet are effective upon old gold sateen. 
Small banners can also be utilized in Christmas deco- 
ration. In these modern days so many persons paint 
tastefully that no directions are required for their con- 
struction except that they should be appropriate in 
character and sentiment, and there are so many designs 
from which to choose that individual taste can alone 
direct a selection. 








THE BABOUSCKA GUILD. 
A ‘*WHY-NOT” STORY. 
By ADELAIDE SKEEL 





THE BABOUSCKA GUILD. | 
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Office-hours from eleven A. M. to one P. M. | 


‘HIS was the sign written in a bold English hand 
on a piece of cardboard and tacked up overa 
side entrance to a fish-market. The fish-market itself 
was somewhat unusual in situation, for it was estab- 
hshed within a stone arch of a disused Gothic church. 
Now, we all know the Apostolic Church began with 
fishermen, but hardly expect to see bluefish and mack- 
erel sold within the sanctuary to-day. However, the 
explanation was simple enough. For, a long while ago, 
a good lady, more gifted with piety than foresighted- 
ness, left the land on which the church stood for the 
promotion of Christianity. Services were to be held 
in this place always, and now, nearly a hundred years 
after, the business people of the great city could not 
buy the coveted half-acre. The church remained, but 
the congregation were gone; for large wholesale stores 
had taken the place of the blocks of private dwelling- 
houses. A fish-market had been established among 
the empty pews, while a scantily-attended Sunday- 
school held in an old vestry room had for some time 
fulfilled the letter of the old lady’s will. All this in- 
formation was given to John Smith, the stranger who 
was Visiting the city, but the vender of shell-fish could 
throw n> light on the ‘ Bsbouscka Guild.” 
‘*T see a young lady go in and out quite frequently, 
and I do guess it is some sort of a class she has. I 


‘allow ladies as a rule don’t come down here often for 


anything but just to market.” 

John Smith was tempted to enter the grassy alley 
and walk down the narrow passage between the church 
and its next neighbor, a seven-storied freight depot. 
He was indeed glad to exchange the fishy smells of the 
market for the spicy odors of the old box borders 
which rimmed the straight path. At the end of the 
alley there was a green-blind door anda brass knocker 
which the young man lifted deftly, for he had dozens 
of friends who lived in Queen Anne houses and had 
eschewed the modern door-bell. Once inside the old 
vestry room, the noisy, crowded street and smelling 
fish-market seemed to be left miles behind. There were 
few conventional signs of a vestry-room here: no long 
glass for reflecting a correctly donned surplice ; no 
worked worsted pin-cushion with D.D. on it in pins; 
no tall wardrobe with half-opened door disclosing well- 
worn gowns; no empty water pitcher or open Bible; 
finally, no hair-cloth sofa, air-tight stove or calf-skin 
book of Parish Registers. Instead there were long 
rows of hard Sunday-school benches and an old velvet- 
covered table which might have been a communion 
table in its earlier and more religious life. There was 
a young girl sitting at this table, but strange to say, 
although she looked at John Smith he did not for some 
seconds look at her. His eyes were fastened on the 
picture on the yellow-white wall—charcoal sketches 
whose mystic meanings suggested Blake or Vedder. 
Opposite the door, on both wall and ceiling, there was 
drawn a female figure winged ; she stood on a wheel, 
and behind her there was a young girl following closely. 
The long hair of the winged woman fell over her face 
and concealed it entirely, while the face of her attend- 
ant wasinexpressibly sad and lovely. At another part of 
the wall, over a cracked stained-glass window, there was 
the figure of an old woman wearily plodding through 
a blinding snow-storm. The same old creature was re- 
produced in other ways : sometimes in company of 
three men on camels, sometimes in nurserics bending 
over the baby’s cradle, and once looking up at a star in 
a way suggestive of some forgotten Epiphany legend. 
After a while puzzled Mr. Smith gave up in despair 
and turned to the young girl; he thought he knew 
something about girls, and this one was undeni- 
ably a pretty one. Miss Hope Help’s face was some- 
thing a great deal finer than ‘ pretty,” but John 
Smith’s vocabulary was limited. Being a woman, when 
there was nothing to be said.she was the first to speak, 
and although her voice was as musical as her face was 
lovely, her words conveyed no meaning to her listener, 





‘*Have you come for an Opportunity, sir ?” 

If she had asked him an easier question he might 
have done something besides stare. 

‘* This is our Guild,” she continued ; ‘‘ and as most of 
the working members are out of town I keep the rooms 
every morning, as we have a great many applicants. We 
have a sort of intelligence office—only we find work, not 
workers. We try to help people to get money and to 
get along nicely. We might have called our society 
some simpler name, such as the ‘ Helping Hand,’ but, 
as my name is Help, that it seemed like a bad pun.” 
She stopped speaking, and turned a far brighter smile 
on a little freckled-faced Paddy who stood at the door 
than she had granted to Mr. John Smith. 

‘*Did yer speck about me to the lady thet plays the 
organ?” asked the barefooted applicant. 

‘‘Ah, Johnny,” Miss Hope answered cheerily, ‘so 
you are tired of play and want work. Yes; the young 
lady says she will pay you twenty-five cents an hour. 
Go to St. Paul’s Church to-morrow at ten and blow 
hard, for if you let the air go wheezing it will spoil the 
music, and you will lose your place. But are your 
arms strong enough to blow that big church organ, 
Johnny?” The boy extended a ragged coat sleeve to- 
wards Hope, who took it unhesitatingly in her white 
hands. ‘‘ Ah, yes; you have the muscle of a university 
crew man,” she said ; and the boy, who did not under- 
stand her words, felt her praise and went away de- 
lighted. 

Another applicant, a sewing woman with a pale face 
and a discouraged voice, asked in a hoarse voice for 
‘* More work, ma’am ; I need it bad.” 

‘*This is Mrs. Alexander’s address,” answered Miss 
Help, handing the applicant a card. The woman 
took it and went away without thanks or questions ; 
but as the young lady had not expected the first or 
wanted the last, she was not disappointed. 

There was now a lull in business, in which be- 
wildered Mr. Smith ventured to ask the meaning of 
the pictures onjthe walls ; and in answer Miss Help said : 

‘“We want to give people opportunities ; we don’t 
want them to lose any chances of bettering themselves. 
There are lots of chances, of course, for everybody ; 
plenty of work for workers; and we try to bring work 
and workers together. This city is full of poor people 
and full of charities ; our Guild tries to draw them to- 
gether. Now that woman with her foot upon a wheel 
is Opportunity herself. Don’t you know Tenari’s 
verses : 

I am Occasion, known to few at best, 


And since one foot upon a wheel I rest, 
Constant my movements are, they cannot be repressed. 


Behind my head no single lock of hair 
Invites the hand that fain would grasp it there, 
But he who lets me pags to seize me may despair. 


** Whom, then, so close behind thee do I see?” 
Her name is Penitence, and Heaven’s decree 
Hath made all those her prey who profit not by me. 

‘* And the old creature hobbling along in the snow is 
Babouscka, the Russian children’s Santa Claus. She 
refused, you know, to go with the three kings to look 
for the Christ Child, and thus she lost her great chance. 
Now she seeks him in every cradle, but is doomed 
never to find him.” 

Mr. John Smith was only a merchant’s clerk, with- 
out a classical education, but he felt the meaning of 
this bit of folk-lore. Before more could be said, how- 
ever, a gaily-dressed girl in cheap finery entered the 
room. 

‘*Well, Marie, out of work again?” asked Miss Help. 

‘*The Hat Factory only wants half its hands this 
slack season, and the boss is always hard on me, so 
I’m turned off. The Carpet Works has shut down 
too, and I do need money very bad,” answered Marie, 
half defiantly. 

‘* You can’t have money unless you work, Marie.” 

‘* Well, I want honest money.” 

‘*Do you want honest work, Marie ?” 

‘*Guess so.” 

‘*T have an application for a child’s nurse——’ 

‘**Folks agoin’ into the country—I need a sorter 
change,” said Marie, with a grand lady air. 

‘*Here is Mrs. Townsend’s address,” continued Miss 
Help; and she added, coaxingly, ‘‘ You will be gentle 
and respectful, won’t you?” 

“You bet I'll speak soft,” replied Marie, and in 
another moment her cheap red ribbons were fluttering 
out the door. 

The town-clock was striking one when the door 
opened for the last time, anda young girl, daintily 
dressed and followed by a pug dog which she led by a 
cord, came hurrying up to Hope Help, and utterly ig- 
noring John Smith, who had discreetly drawn himself 
into a deep window recess, began a recitation of her 
woes. 

‘* Nothing to do, Hope, positively. I am vegetating 
this summer in town. I washed ‘Puggins’ yesterday 
just to put in the time; from breakfast to lunch, from 
lunch to dinner, from dinner to tea—three eternities !” 

‘Do you never go down to the Flower Mission 

Rooms, Elise?” asked Hope, gently, ‘or don’t you 
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visit the children’s ward in the hospital any more? 
There is a summer season at the Kitchen Garden. 
Can’t your nimble fingers help Sister Ellen in the 
music ?” 

‘*Yes—yes; but——” 

‘*You know people who come to the Babouscka 
Guild for opportunities must leave ‘buts’ at home,” 
answered Hope, laughing. ‘‘ But it’s hot, and the 
flowers wilt, and people catch things at hospitals, and 
it’s a long walk to the Kitchen Garden rooms—yes, I 
know all the reasons why not to do a good work.” 

‘* Hope, you are too-too!” laughed her friend, and 
John Smith at this moment came out of his retreat and 
offered the ladies a five-dollar bill and his good wishes 
for the success of their charity. 

‘* Thanks for the good wishes,” replied Miss Help, 
gently refusing the money. ‘* But we are endowed, 
and use our room rent free, so need no money. Our 
Guild is in some temporal fashion a Christian work, 
and although I sometimes doubt whether it is not sac 
rilegious to use this communion table as a desk, yet 
in some poor way we make here a sacrifice of our 
time to this cause ; and so the old church’s altar, on 
which the symbols of the great Sacrifice have been so 
often laid, is not quite disused or desecrated.” 

The young lady paused, half-blushing at the heart 
thoughts she had spoken, while Mr. Smith, dazed be- 
yond words that the butt-end of a charity was not to 
get a man’s money out of his pocket, said Good-morn- 
ing, and left the rooms of the Babouscka Guild. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERTENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


More cake is spoiled in baking than is dreamed of in the 
philosophy of most women. After a recipe which is known 
to be good has been carefully followed some mysterious 
power seems to juterfere to prevent success. Whereas it is 
very likely true that when the cake had risen tothe top of 
the tin, and the crisis had come, the oven door was opened 
and a piece of cold newspaper laid over the top of the cake. 
The cake falls, and the inexperienced cook wonders why it is 
so poor. The oven door should never be opened unless 
there is really danger of burning the cake, and if a paper is 
Jaid over it be sure to see that it is first heated. When bak- 
ing nice cake a cook should try to arrange her work so as to 
have nothing else of importance on her mind. 

When you have pie crust left do not throw it away, but 
make a little relish for tea. Roll it thin, cut in emal! equares, 
and bake. Just before tea put a spoonful of raspberry jelly 
on each square. 


Spice cakes to serve with coffee at Christmas time: Oue 
pound of sugar, four egge, one teaspoonful each of cloves, 
cinamon, nutmeg, and a pinch of pepper; stir in flour enough 
to make dough which can be rolled out, cut with a plain 
cocky cutter. Let them stand twelve hours, then bake. 

oe 


Will you please print for me, or state where I can find the poem 
beginning : 
‘* One bud the gardener gave me, 
A fair and lovely child ; 
He gave it to my keeping 
To cherish undefiled ; 
It lay upon my bosom, 
it was my hope, my pride ; 
Perhaps it was an idol 
Which I mnet be denied.” 
And you will much oblige A ConeTANtT READER. 


We do not find the poem. 


Mrs. W. Y.—McGuffey’s Reader is wrong if it says that 
John G. Whittier wrote, ‘‘ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother.” 


Speaking of vood language, is “‘ this much ” or ** that much ” per- 
missible? I constantly hear or see them used by those who ovght 
to be ** above suspicion ” In such matters, yet I am by no means con- 
vinced that they are correct. Inauiringly, F. M. 


Our Young Folks. 


WHEN THE WRECK CAME HOME: 
AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Epwarp I. Srevenson. 








1. SEVEN O'OLOOK. 

HE bells of Stormwater Church were ringing glo 

riously. The old church itself was closed for repair- 
ing, so that there could not be any Christmas Eve ser- 
vice in it, for once. But, nevertheless, any bell in that 
tower would have dropped its tongue out rather than 
have stopped, although the angry storm raging outside 
and the pounding of the surf down on the sands gave 
each clapper a real battle to fling out its Christmas 
message into the darkness. Ding-dong—one could 
keep time to it as he crept along the icy bluff. Ding- 
dong, up over the salt-hay meadows lying around 
Stormwater Harbor. ‘There lights were twinkling in 
many a house; for, storm or no storm, the good folks 
inside were all hurrying to get off to the Christmas 
Eve merry-making up at Sir Philip Penhallow’s old 
castle, Queen’s Rest Hall. Ding-dong, across little 





rivers, feeling wonderfully big at being so much 
swelled out on the night before Christmas; past woods 
soaking wet and freezing harder each minute, fields all 
glazed, and slippery bridges. Ding-dong, trying to 
chime out above the combing sea and being beaten 
back inland half across the country, just to let every- 
body understand that the party at the hall was to come 
off, storm or no storm, and that it was bound to be as 
jolly as possible. Hurrah, then, for ringing bells and 
furinus storm, and boys’ and girls’ light hearts, all 
clanging and blustering and beating together! For 
was it not Christmas Eve in Old England? And could 
all the blowing nights in the world put off for half a 
quarter of a second the blessed Christmas morning to 
follow ? 

With a great deal of laughing and stimbling, two 
boys and two girls, tightly wrapped up, were drawing 
near to the gates ofthe Hall Park. Peter Bixer, the 
village doctor’s son, carried the lantern. Polly Bixer, his 
sister, clung to his arm and her big umbrella, and with 
all her tippets fluttering called out: ‘‘Oh, Peter! 
Oh, Judith! Ivs blowing away from me!” every 
minute. Behind her came valiantly, with their heads 
bent down, David Imlay, the rector’s son, and his 
cousin from London, Judith Frith; both exclaiming, 
‘**Look out there, or we'll run into you! Isn’t it 
jolly?” For on Christmas Eve, and bound to a party, 
even a tramp in the sleet is jolly—to some people. 
‘“*Hold up that lantern, Pete, I say,” cried David, 
‘‘or we'll spend the night in the ditch, instead of at 
Queen’s Rest !” 

‘* Won’t we have a magnificent time of it?” came 
in Polly’s voice presently. ‘‘ My uncle Hugh and your 
father, David, spent all yesterday cutting holly 
and the other greens in the woods, with Sir Philip 
Judith, they always trim up the hall so beautifully! 
You can’t think!” This long speech, in such a wind, 
quite conquered Polly’s breath. 

‘*But why do they call good Sir Philip’s house by 
such a funny name—Queen’s Rest?” inquired Jud.th. 

‘*()b, because a great many years ago,” answered 
David, quickly, ‘‘ some great Queen of England, with 
all her splendidcompany, lost her way near this place. 
She had to beg a night’s lodging—it was on just such 
a stormy night as this. So Sir Philip’s great grand- 
father gave it to her; and ever since then they’ve 
called the house Queen’s Rest. The bed that she slept 
in will be all hung with Christmas greens to-night.” 

A great gust set all the little party struggling with 
their hats and umbrellas. Poor Judith, too, 
was fairly upset. When these excitements were 
over, and Peter and his lantern had led the way 
between the cld gates of the Park, David asked, 
‘* What was that you said, Judith? That you wanted 
to know why Sir Philip-—” 

‘* Why Sir Philip gives this great Christmas party 
every year,” interrupted Judith, ‘‘and invites your 
father and mother and all of us (Judy used this last 
word proudly) to Queen’s Rest. He is quite an old 
man, and lives all alone there. And you say that he 
hasn’t any little boys and girls of his own in the world; 
only that one little grandson, far away in India.” 

‘* Let me tell her,” cried Peter. ‘‘I have the floor— 
the snow, I mean. You see, Judy,” the boy began 
patronizingly, ‘‘ my father says that Sir Philip takes 
ever so much pride in being what folks call ‘a real 
English gentleman.’ He likes to keep up, in his old 
house, all the queer old customs that folks used to fol- 
low hundreds of years ago. Now, yeu see, just such 
a Christmas Eve party as we are going to this minute, 
given to all his friends, young and old, by the rich lord 
of the neighborhood, and kept with all kinds of games, 
was one of these same customs. So Sir Philin says 
that just as long as he lives we shall all have a grand 
frolic in Queen’s Rest on Christmas Eve. Then, too, 
this year the old church is being made over, and we 
cannot have any Christmas Eve service there.” 

‘* Hurrah for Sir Philip!” broke out Polly and David 
together. Three cheers were given with a will, in spite 
of the wind. 

‘* And isn’t the little grandson in India ever coming 
to England to spend a Christmas with Sir Philip?” in- 
quired Judith, sympathizingly. She had thought of 
the kind-hearted old knight, so glad to see others joy- 
ful and so alone in the world himself. 

‘*Oh yes,” exclaimed Peter. ‘‘ Hasn’t anybody told 
you? He is on his way here now, all the way from 
Cal—Cal——_” 

‘*Calcutta,” broke in David’s voice. ‘‘And he 
would have been here to-night; here, at this very 
party in his grandfather’s house, with us! But the 
ship he is coming by is delayed somewhere down 
some coast, and so he cannot reach England for 
another week, my father told me. Isn’t ita pity? Sir 
Philip counted so on having him come in time for to- 
night! He is nearly as old asI am, and his name is 
Harry Penhallow.” 

‘* Yes; if he only could have got here !” said warm- 
hearted little Polly. ‘‘ But, anyhow, I hope he is safe, 
away out at sea, from such a wild storm as this. I heard 











old Jerry Skate, the man who mends nets down on the 
wharf, say that any vessel that was driven toward the 
shore to-night would have a hard time to save herself. 
Just hark to that wind, Judith !” 

‘Tt will make the Yule Log burn bright,” laughed 
Peter. 

Judith was just on the point of asking what in the 
world was a ‘‘ Yule Log,” when all at once the party 
marched around the corner of the avenue. Sir Philip’s 
splendid old hall stood before them, blazing with lights 
through each one of its pink and purple and yellow 
windows. Faint bursts of laughter and jollity and the 
scraping of fiddles made a way to the ears of our eager 
quartet. 

“Double quick time, all of you!” cried David, ‘‘and, 
once again, hurrah for Sir Philip, Christmas Eve and 
Queen’s Rest!”—and then as the four walked briskly 
forward, they broke forth into a schoo] carol : 

* To every living wight, this night 

Be peace and health and cheerfulness ! 
Each bell mnat ring, each tongue should sing, 

Each earthly soul God’s goodness blesae.” 
Polly and Peter; ‘* Ob holy night, and holier morn, 


Judith and David; When to this world its King was born 


Il. EIGHT O'CLOCK, 

‘It looks exactly like fairy-land, Polly!” was 
Judith’s exclamation, as the four young people came 
down the broad staircase from the dressing-rooms. 
Two tall footmen in scarlet coats waited at the last 
step. The long oak hall with its richly polished fioor 
stretched out before them. A wonderful fire was 
blazing at its farther end. Everything was so trimmed 
up with holly and ceder and ivy that the place 
looked like a palace of green. Oa either side opened 
stately rooms blazing with candles and filled with 
guests—old folks and young folks—-and al! seeming to 
be having the jolliest time one could ask. Ino one 
parlor a dance was just finishing. At the lower end 
of the hall a tremendously spirited game of ‘‘ Fox and 
Geese” was in progress, the wily fox being a square- 
shouldered, elderly gentleman, with bright and merry 
blue eyes (whom Judith at once knew must be Sir 
Philip Penhallow), and the goose, fat little Mrs. Bixer, 
Polly’s mother. Suddenly a cry was heard, ‘ Look 
out, Polly! look out! You're both under the mis- 
tletoe!” Before either of the girls could look up, 
down or around, each felt herself caught up and 
soundly kissed by old Sir Philip, while Peter and 
David came in for a hearty handshaking and a ‘‘ Wel- 
come to Queen’s Rest, my lads! Come, fall into the 
game, all hands!” In another moment our quartet 
were swinging and darting around, at the end of the 
goose’s lengthy brood, trying to dodge Sir Philip’s as- 
saults. What a game that was! Such laughing, such 
screaming, such swinging hither end thither! Better 
sport could not be. But ail at once three loud knocks 
at a closed door interrupted both fox and geese. ‘ Ah, 
we know what means!” said the old knight; ‘come, 
friends, let us form the line. Tae Yule Log is coming 
in.” All the guests came streaming out of the side 
rooms to arrange themselves gaily in two columns 
down the ball. To each was given a lit taper. There- 
upon, bang flew the doors open! I. marched a half- 
dozen stout servants dragging on rollers an enormous 
log of wood. (‘‘IUs as big as I am!” exclaimed 
David.) A-top of it, striving to keep his balance, 
stood one of the village boys, waving a flaming fire- 
brand. Loud cheers and ciapping greeted this pro- 
cession ; and as it advanced up the hall Sir Philip, 
Parson Imlay, and all the good people, waved their 
candles and marched behind it. The great Yule Log 
(Yule is an old word for Christmas) rolled slowly 
along until it was safely pushed into its place on the 
hearth cf a certain large parlor, in which Judith had 
noticed no fir: had yet been lit. The rider of the Yule 
Log leaped down. ‘The torch in his hand was the last 
piece of the log which had been burnt there a year 
earlier. As the yellow blaze and smoke rose up the 
wide chimney, Sir Pailip and the others had finished 
this old chorus—Peter and Polly, Judith and David, 
had joined in it with a will, in marching up the hall : 

“Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
This Christmas log to the firing! 
While our friends so dear 
Bid us Welcome here 
To dance te our hearte’ desiring. 
With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block ; and 
For good euccess in his spending 
Onr candles we light; 
May luck to-night 
Come while our Yule-Log’s a-teending ! 

When this excitement of firing the Yule Log (a very 
old English custom, the history of which our readers 
must ask thei: fathers and mothers to explain) was 
over, a rollicking country-dance was set on foot—‘‘ To 
quiet us down,” Sir Philip said. A queer way of quiet- 
ing people down the children thought it! And, sure 
enough, the moment it was over there arose a cry fo 





***'Teending ” ie the old word for ** burning 
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** a reguler old-fashioned turn at blicdman’s-buff,” in 
which grown folks and all joined; and that led to for- 
feits, and forfeits to hunt the slipper (with two big 
circles all sitting down on the floor together) and so on 
for an hourand a half, until nobody had breath enough 
left to call for another game at anything. Lo! just at 
this moment the doors were thrown open upon a royal 
Christmas tree!—a Christmas tree fairly begging to be 
lightened of its load of gifts for everybody ; and when 
the supper that came after it was in progress, it is 
small wonder that David confessed privately to Judith 
and Peter that he thought they had never had such a 
glorious time at the old Queen’s Rest as to-night! 
All that Judith could give utterance to, for pure hap- 
piness and a wonderful mouthful of jelly-cake, was, 
‘*Oh, David!” and shake her yellow head rapturously. 

Directly after supper, everybody was invited to 
walk into the great parlor again. The Yule log there 
was burning like a sparkling volcano by this time. 
Scarcely were our friends seated when in pranced 
seven boys from the village, each astride of a stick- 
horse, and all dressed in very comical clothes of some 
red and yellow stuff. Oae of them shook his wooden 
spear bravely, and declaimed as follows : 

**T am St. George, that noble knight 
Who killed the dragon in the fight, 
Hogmanay. 
Troleray.” 


After that St. George began walking around in a 
ring beating time on his great shield of gilt pasteboard 
with his spear. Then the next boy to him took his 
turn. He had a droll snake’s-head mask and a scaly 
coat of tin, with a famous long tail dragging behind. 
With a deal of hissing and spluttering he declared : 


** T am the dragon which he slew, 
Gentiles, a merry Noel to you! 

Hogmanay, 

Troleray.” 
Thereupon the dragon likewise fell to peacefully walk- 
ing around in a ring, after his conqueror; and the 
next masker after him proved to be something else, 
and after having said his verse, with a great deal of 
clapping from the company, he, too, joined the circle. 
Finally all seven were marching. This is an old 
English Christmas custom called ‘‘mumming.” Very 
fond of !t our ancestors were as far back as the time 
of King Henry the Second. Whatis the meaning of 
those two odd-sounding words, ‘‘ Hogmanay, troleray,” 
has not yet been quite decided. 

Just when these ‘‘mummers” had pranced out of 
the room, a servant came to Sir Philip and whispered 
something in his ear. Up rose Sir Philip. 

‘‘Tt is a quarter to twelve o’clock, neighbors,” ex- 
claimed the old gentleman ; ‘‘come, let us all go out 
into the great hall again, to watch Christmas come in! 
Let every servant come up stairs, Watson.” 

In afew minutes all the company were sitting or 
standing under the green boughs. Every eye was fixed 
upon the brass face of the tall old clock at the foot of 
the staircase. Ten minutes—five minutes—two min- 
utes of midnight. Then, as the first stroke of twelve 
struck, the great organ began playing, and each voice 
rose in singing joyfully with it, ‘‘Glory be to God on 
high; on earth, peace; and good will to men.” And 
80 was come another Christmas Day to Queen’s Rest 
Hall. 

Such a general handshaking and wishing of ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas” as followed! But just in the midst of it a 
dull sound seemed to come from afar. ‘It is a signal 
gun !” exclaimed David. Scarcely had he spoken when 
Sir Philip stepped to a curtain. He pulled it back just 
in time to catch the pale glare of a rocket against the 
distant sky. The rain had ceased, leaving only a furi- 
ous wind rushing inland. At the same time the door 
was hastily opened. A fisherman from the village 
walked into the room. ‘I could not make any one 
hear my knock,” he said quickly. “If you please, Sir 
Philip, and gentleman and ladies, there’s a great ship 
coming on shore! We must have all the help we can 
for the poor creatures on board. They say she’s an 
Indiaman—the ‘ Begum,’ of Madras.” 

‘*My grandson’s ship!” exclaimed Sir Philip, turn- 
ing very pale and starting forward with acry. ‘Some- 
thing has hurried her on her course from the Azores !” 


11I.—ONE O°OLOOK. 

Ceuld the reader of this story but have taken his 
atand somewhere in the crowd of wreckers and village 
people who braced themselves in knots and Jines along 
that strip of Stormwater Beach! The little Bixers and 
David and Judith were there too; for nearly all of Sir 
Pailip Penhallow’s guests had hurried as fast as possi- 
ble to the shore with him. What asudden change it 
was, too, from the warmth, and lights, and sports of 
Queen’s Rest! The furious sea broke each instant 
with the sound of thunder upon the sands. Flaring 
bonfires only made the blackness deeper ; and through 
it the roaring wind seemed to cut like a knife-blade, 
throwieg the foam far up the beach. Every few mo- 
ments could be seen that sign of terror and distress 





from the now stranded vessel—a rocket’s fiery column 
mounting the black sky. 

‘She must be breaking up soon now,” said one of 
the life-service men, in David’s hearing. ‘There is 
not a moment to be wasted.” 

‘There is no mistake about it,” said Dr. Bixer pres- 
ently, coming to the side of his wife and our four 
friends. ‘‘Itis the ‘Begum.’ They have telegraphed 
us from the Point.” 

‘* And Harry Penhallow is really on board of her?” 
asked Polly, undcr her breath. 

‘There is scarcely any chance that he is not,” an- 
swered her father. ‘‘ This was the vessel on which he 
set sail. She was not expected for another week. 
Poor lad—poor Sir Philip !” 

In the meanwhile Sir Philip had approached one of 
the bonfires. By its glow the old knight could see a 
part of the wrecking force, working fast and skillfully 
at the life-buoy. The cannon was about to be again 
discharged ; to its ball was attached the life-line. A 
life-boat, too, lay ready, but no human rowers could 
have put a dozen yards to sea in that raging surf. 

“If my grandson, Harry Penhallow, be on yonder 
ship,” called out Sir Philip, ‘‘one hundred pounds to 
the man who shall bring him to me alive!” A cheer 
arose. The gale swallowed it up almost before it was 
uttered. 

“Is that gun going off?” cried David, excitedly. 
He had not more than spoken, when boom! out rang 
the cannon. A long suspense suceeded. Signal after 
signal was put into use. Then al! at once came a ques- 
tioning—a rush—another stifled cheer. ‘‘ They’ve got 
the line across!” called out Peter, running back to 
Judith and Polly; ‘‘they’ve got it across !" 

It was true. Before long, one by one, half-strangled 
with the water and nearly exhausted, the passengers 
and crew of ‘‘ Begum” were hauled ashore. For- 
tunately they were few, for the ship was a small mer- 
chantman, and could accommodate but a little company 
all numbered. But the teller of this story caunot de- 
scribe, even for the readers of Our Young Folks, 
the really tremendous huzzahing and tumult that 
came to pass when, about an hour later, a slight-figured, 
golden-haired English lad, his fair skin browned by 
an Indian sun, and himself all drenched and breathless 
with landing, was drawn safely to the beach by a 
dozen strong arms. Harry Penhallow was saved. But 
by the time Sir Philip had seen his rescued grandson 
safely in a warm bed at Queen’s Rest the ‘‘ Begum” 
was a broken-up hulk ; and when the sun rose over 
the dashing breakers the next morning, not a sign of 
her was to be seen. Not one on board of her had been 
lost on that terrible Christmas morning ! 

Sir Philip gave another large and merry party before 
the Christmas holidays were over. It was, of course, 
in honor of his grandson Harry, who had already 
showed himself a capital fellow. A few years ago he 
went back to India, and ‘David Imlay went with him. 
Only jast December, as they were sitting beside a 
camp-fire in Nepaul, and the night wind whistled past 
them, David turned to Harry and said, ‘‘I had real 
holiday letters from Peter and Judith this afternoon. 
They both sent you a merry Christmas, and Judith 
wants to know if you’ve forgotten that strange Christ- 
mas Eve seven years ago to night, when you and the 
wreck of the ‘ Begum’ came ashore.” 








WHITTLING. 
By W. M F. Rovnp. 


- EXTERITY with the jack-knife is a part of a 

Nantucket education, but I am inclined to 
think the propensity is national. Americans must and 
will whittle.” N. P. Willis was a writer of a generation 
ago, not quite forgotten, and worthy to be better re- 
membered as a close observer and clever chronicler of 
cuntemporary traits. He wrote the paragraph which 
I have just quoted, and he might well have made the 
remark cover broader ground, since all men and boys 
of every pationality under the sun must and will 
whittle. The Hottentot lad, if he can get a bit of old 
iron hoop, will just as surely fashion it into a knife 
and go to whittling as the Yankee boy, who saves his 
pennies to buy a ‘‘two-bladed,” and cuts his fingers 
before the first polish of his knife 1s worn off. A boy 
must have a knife, and he must whittle. No energy of 
man or boy should be wasted ; so that it becomes all 
directors and guardians of ycuth to turn the whittling 
propensity to good account. Tell the boy what to 
whittle, how to whittle—or he will surely be aimlessly 
whittling a shingle, hacking the furniture, or carving 
his name on fences and benches. 

The jack-knife 1s a simple too], but one with which 
some excellent work may be done. By no means 
despicable wood-carving may be done with it, and it 
may be pressed into service for the manufacture of 
numerous knick-knacks worthy of thought, in these 
days when boys are racking their brains to know what 
they can make for Christmas gifts. Let me give some 
suggestions as to whittling. 





In the first place, have a good jack-knife. Not one 
of the flimsy little penknives, with blades not even big 
enough to play mumble-the-peg with; but a right- 
down substantial knife, with one big and one little 
blade. A smooth handle with rounded ends should be 
chosen because it will fit the hand better, and will not 
wear out the pockets. Keep the knife always sharp— 
first by having it well ground, and afterwards by fre- 
quent application to a moderately rough oil-stone. 
Don’t, by any means, get one of those complicated and 
useless knives that combine in one handle a gimlet, 
cork-screw, file, saw, and a score more of useless but 
curious additions. 

Having the knife, boys, don’t whittle aimlessly. You 
ean learn to make long, firm, straight cuts just as well 
iv- making an arrow as inshaving upa shingle. I know 
there is something extremely fascinating in the wisp 
of a cut through a cedar or pize shingle, and the odor 
of the newly cut wood is something simply delicious. 
But these charms need not be absent when you are 
making something besides shavings. 

Well, what shall I make? the boy asks, in a perfect 
fever to be at work. Let me suggest a few articles. 
Paper-cutters, in the shape of daggers, of hard wood, 
and with handles carved in some simple design. Fin- 
ish them smoothly in every part, rub them down with 
painters’ oil till they are polished, and you could hard- 
ly have anything better to give to father or mother for 
Christmas. Then for the little brother there is nothing 
better to make than a bow and arrows. A good stick 
of ash is easily fashioned into a bow, and an arrow of 
pine with a heavy head and light body is easily made. 
Or a cross-bow, with stock of black walnut and bow 
of ash, with a trigger of walnut and a good closely- 
twisted string to draw it with, is an implement which 
may be used with singularly stinging effect upon trou- 
blesome cats in the back yard, or, better still, to train 
the eye in shooting at a mark. Or, if you want to 
make a Christmas gift to some older male friend, go 
out into the woods and find long shoots of hickory or 
holly ; cut them with the big root knots left on, trim 
off the branches smoothly, and, taking advantage of 
the natural lines of the root, make a handle by carving 
it into a more perfect resemblance of the grotesque 
head it is almost sure to look like inthe rough. You 
have only then to hang it up to season, rub it down 
and varnish it, add a ferule, and you have a cane that 
will be prized far more than any you could buy in the 
shops. Or take one of those curious Swiss toys, or 
long-nosed wooden nut-crackers—they, too, are whit- 
tled by boys in the Swiss mountains—and see how 
closely you can copy it in soft cedar orpine. You won't 
do it, perhaps, as well as your model, but you'll be 
surprised how quaint and funny your copy will be 
when it 1s done, and how handsome it will be, too, 
when you've filled the grain with oil and rubbed 
smooth the puffy cheeks and long crooked nose. Then 
there are boats to be made ; a row-boat for Johnny, all 
complete, with dainty oars and seats; or a sail-boat, 
rigged, for Sammy, with his monogram painted on the 
sail. The boys can try them in the bath-tub, and then 
lay them away to have fun with next summer. Oc 
you can take a picture of a Venetian gondola, and see 
how closely you can make a miniature gondola by that 
guide. Make even the little cabin, and if you give the 
graceful craft to Sue or Polly, she can give her tiniest 
dolla ‘‘ boat ride” in the tiny craft upon the surging 
waters of the washbowl. Or if you have a fancy, my 
boy, to make something of more importance than a toy 
boat, get a piece of half-inch oak stuff, and see what 
you can do toward making a weather-cock. Oae of 
the most astonishingly wide-awake roosters that I ever 
saw pictured out was done in wood by a boy of twelve. 
It told the way of the wind capitally, and sat proudly 
on the barn gable, saluting every fresh breeze with a 
new ‘‘ cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

Something, and quite a good deal, may be done with 
the jack-knife in the way of wood-carving. A simple 
flat pattern on a panel of soft wood may be traced out 
with considerable nicety by a clever boy. Don’t have 
the pattern too elaborate, let it be conventionalized 
(look that up in the dictionary), and begin by cutting 
the outline in a little trough-like groove, say a 
sixteenth of aninch in depth. It is a knack easily 
acquired to cut smoothly and of even depth, and no 
good resultscan be had until itis acquired. Then having 
the pattern all outlined—a spray of oak leaves, or a 
quaint dragon or other grotesque monster from some 
Japanese design—and a groove cut all round it, you 
have only to remove the wood all round the pattern, 
and you have a carving in low relief. Perhaps you 
have left your ground a little irregular—smooth it all . 
you can—and then with a sharpened nail make little 
indentations all over it. Rub some coloring into the 
ground, leaving the design in the natural color of the 
wood, or gild it with gold paint, and you havea 
panel that will surprise you. It can be made the front 
of a paper-rack to hang on the wall, or, if small, the end 
of a book-rack to put on the table—or it can be put 
on the front of a box; used anywhere, in fact, where 
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graceful ornamentation is better than plain surface. 

And don’t forget the useful things that can be fash- 
ioned with the jack-knife. The butter-paddle of hard 
wood, wooden spoons, and salad spoons and forks. I 
saw the other day a wooden spoon 89 well carved out 
that I could hardly believe it was the work of a 
school-boy. He had taken a common wooden spoon, 
such as is sold in the shops for three cents, and carved 
a fanciful design all round the handle, and left a 
monogram in relief upon the front of it. The mother 
who showed it to me was quite proud of it, I can as- 
sure you—as well she might be. It came to the 
dinner table with the dessert, and was used to dip nts 
out of a wooden bow! that had also been carved and 
ornamented by another member of the family. 

But I only suggest whittling—not the hundred and 
one things that can be made by a skillful whittler. 
Let everybody who has a jack-knife use it to some 
purpose. If anybody should say, ‘‘ nothing can be 
made with so simple a tool,” let me refer such a one 
to the nearest museum where South Sea Island curi- 
osities are kept. Look at the elaborately carved war 
clubs, and canoe paddles, and spoons, and cocoanut 
drinking cups; they are simply wonderful—and were 
all wrought out with a knife so roughly made that a 
‘*second-best” Yankee jack-knife would be worth ten 
of it—yes, a hundred. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


rT] HIS letter reached me just too late to go into last 

weck’s paper, and I know you will feel sorry that 
you have so little time to carry out its suggestions. I 
am very much obliged to our dear friend Mrs. M. for 
writing the letter to remind us of one of our blessed 
opportunities. My children who live too far from New 
York to reach that city by the time named in the letter 
can, perhaps, find a hospital, an asylum, or a poor- 
house sufficiently near to enable them to join in this 
happy Christmas work. 

Dec. 2, 1882. 

Dear Friends; 

Christmas is coming, and I want to ask Aunt Patier ce’s boys and 
girls for a little of its cheer to send into sorry homes and hearts. 

Everybody knows how hard it is to make the money, whether 
much or little, goround for the Christmas shopping. So this request 
is not for pennies cr dollars, but only for a tiny love offering that 
every child may bring. It will cost nothtng except in time and 
painstaking, an expedition into the wocds, or out on the lawn, or on 
some country road. You may havea jolly day or evening in prepar- 
ing your gift. In short, you are sure to have a good time over it, 
whether in a grand frolic with your companions or in steady, quiet 
work al! alone by yourself. 

You have already guessed the request? Nothing more nor less 
than a generous supply of evergreen for the use of the New York 
Flower Mission in trimming the etaring, blank walls of the city 
hospitals, or those sadder placer, the dingy tenements, where sick 
peorle wear away their lives ir pain through all theee days which in 
your pleasant homes are £0 bright to you. 

In the first place, will not every child make at least one wreath to 
send as his or ber own love gift, not to crown the Heavenly King, 
but for his sake to give to some home of poverty and want ? 

The wreaths can be tied in bundles of one dozen each, marked 
with a tag addressed ** New York Flower Mission, 239 Fourth Ave., 
New York,” and the express companies will forward them free of all 
charge. 

The Flower Mission must depend on the country for its supply of 
greens. Nobody is too poor to give a sprig of evergreen as a Christ- 
mas greeting ; none rich enongh to miss an opportunity of mivister- 
ing in Christ's stead. 

Last year oue willing-hearted boy went without his dinner, and 
epent the whole of his noon recess in gathering greens to send “to 
the sick people.” He could not miss his school, but gave up his play 
hour as a loving service for another's need. 

In the second place, besides wreaths, stars, crosses, anchors, and 
all sorts of made-up evergreens, the Flower Mission helpers need a 
large quantity of loose greens—cedars, hemlocks, Christmas greens, 
jaurels, ground pine, pressed leaves an: ferns ; of these you cannot 
send too many. Be sure, also, to start them off in time, early on 
Monday morning, December 18, If you could see the lambrequins 
made of Turkey red calico, trimmed all about with the wreaths and 
greens you send, as they hang up over the windows in the hospital 
wards, you would be ready to exclaim with the patient : 

“Ien’t it loveiy that we may have Christmas too!” And if you could 
eee the pale faces light up with delight at your token of remembrance, 
you would join them in saying : 

* Thank God for the Flower Mission ” 

A young girl cut out the letters, *‘ Hope on; hope ever,” from 
white Canton flannel, and sewed them on a piece of scarlet calico. 
The motto was decorated with a fringe of evergreens, and used to 
decorate a hospital, ‘Phere it had not one mission of comfort, but 
many. 

A poor fellow, whose life was wasting away with disease, used to 
epend hours looking at the cheering words. Re died with his eyes 
resting on the message of a hope which reached beyond life’s pain and 
weariness, 

Wouldn’t this same way be a bright one in which to write, ** Jesus 
loves me,” not only on the bospital wards, but on some of the hearts 
of suffering children? 

One other need may be mentioned. Bright chromogr, or pictures, 
or engravings, or colored mottoes to hang in the pavilions of charity 
asylums for insane persons will be most gratefully received. Gifts 
of worsteds, gay-colored bits of silks or woolens or cambric, which 
the female patients fashion into little comforts, go far to brighten 
up dreary hours and surroundings. 

Few can know the sad sufferings of the insane poor; but unto us 
it may be given to mitigate hopeless pain in these cheery days. 

The rooms of the Flower Mission will be open on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Dec. 19 and 20, to receive Christmas gifts for the sick 
aud poor of New York : fruit, jellies, couforts of every description, 
Christmas cards, on which you may write your own message of 
good cheen; books, toys, new or old, whatever, in short, one may 
want to send, 





Nothing ever cotnes amiss. Last year it was said that every gift 
seemed to fit into some special need. 

So, Merry Christmas to you all, little people, and in your giving to 
the Flower Mission don’t forget to plainly mark all yonr packages : 

New York Flower Mission, 
239 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

E. B. M. 

Is not this a good way for those of you who have no 
personal acquaintance in the city to send your gifts for 
distribution among the city’s poor? 


With loving greetings, your friend, 


PLATTEVILLE, Wis., Nov, 28, 1*82, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not written to you for a long time, and I wish I had written 
before. As I was reading a letter in your Writing Desk I thougnt I 
would write something about glass. Glass was firet manufactared in 
those ill-fated cities Tyre and Sidon. 

Walnuts have been very plentifal around here this year. There 
will soon be ice on the creek, and I will go skating. We bave a boat 
on the creek, and last summer we had some nice rides in it. 

The Pekin ** Gazette,” in China, is the oldest newspaper In the 


world. I send ten cents to help get a home for some poor boy. Our 
church ie getting money for the same purpore. 
Your nephew, Henry H 


That newspaper is, I believe, almost a thousand 
years old, and it publishes three editions every day ; 
the first and second are colored yellow, and the third is 
red. Now, I hear my punning nephews say, ‘‘ Our 
newspapers are read too.” Perhaps I ought to say, for 
the encouragement of my nephews who are -starting 
papers, that it was about two hundred and fifty years 
after this ‘‘ King Pau” or ‘‘ Capital Sheet” was started 
before it became very regular. So persevere with your 
papers, boys, a century or so, and then your paper 
may live as long as this Chinese journal. 





BROOKLYN, Noy. 17. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I wanted to write to you long ago, when my little brother printed 
you a letter, but could not write well enough, 

I would like to be «ne of your nephews 
and my mother gives me music lessons, 
metic, and epelling. 

I have a nice red sled, and I have many nice rides on it. 

I am eight years old, and my brother is six years old. 

Freddie sends his love to you 

Yours with love, 


I go to the public school, 
I study geography, arith- 


Russe. T. 8. 

I’m glad you kept up your desire to write till you 
accomplished it. Give my love to Freddie. Is he quite 
well now ? 


JANESBORO, Grant Co., Ind. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I am a little girl eleven years old: I would like to be one of your 
nieces. 1 have two brothers, their names are Senton, and Fredie. 
Fredie is the baby ; he is one year old, but he is not very big, I like to 
read the letters in The Christian Union very much ; my grandpa takes 
The Christian Union and he lives with us. I getoschool, and study 
reading, spelling, grammar, writing, drawing and arithmetic, and 
my brother goes too. Heise eight years old. Our school-house is 
just a little piece from our honse. I believe my letter is long enough 
now, 80 I will close, hoping you will put this in the paper. 

MINnNieE M. W, 

A grandpa and a baby brother in one house! What 
a rich little girl you are. Have very ready feet and 
hands and eyes to serve these dear ones. 


Gwosso, Mich., Noy. 10, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I eend you six cents and little Edna sends yon six cents to help the 
little boys and girls who do not have good home like I have got to 
get one. Edna is most three years old I wrote you last winter 
when I broke My arm. I go to church and Sunday school. I like to 
go. One tert | learned was, ** So teach us to namber our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” Huon M. 

Is your arm as strong as ever now? That is a very 
good text. I wonder whether the school-boys and 
girls who number the days ‘till vacation” do it ina 
way to apply their hearts to wisdom? They might. 
They could say, ‘‘ Dear me; we only have two more 
weeks before school closes; how hard we must study !” 
And then in vacation they could say, ‘‘ Six, seven, 
eight or ten days to get rested and strong to begin 
work again.” Is that the way you ‘‘ number” your 
school days ? 


OupEn, Towa, Nov. 27, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one ef your nephews too. The saw-mil! dog is 
an iron with fangs for fastening logs on the carriage. I am glad it is 
not truly a dog, for I would not like to think my velvet Princess 
ceuld ever be furced into a log 

She is my greatest pet, though I like my Kitty Gray, and our can- 
ary is eweet. I had a mud turtle last summer, but it ran away. 1 
have never been to school, only to the Kindergarden about three 
weeker, when I was in Des Moines last winter. 

And I learned more than I could tell you in this letter. I brought 
home some specimens of the building stone of the new Capitol. I 
went to the Penitentiary with my papa and mamma when I was three 
years old, and I remember a great deal aboutit. I did not care much 
for the prison, but wanted to stay and watch the gold fish in the 
fountain in the warden’s door yard. My ma has taught me how 
fountains are made, by using a rubber tube with a cup for the 
spring. 

I am only five years old, and my mamma has to write for me. I 
hope this wil! reach you in time for a Christmas card. Little brother 
Charles send love. Your loving nephew, 

ARTHUR G. 


Now, you don’t make it clear to me yet how a piece 
of iron can have “‘ fangs,” and why a log must be put 
in a carriage. This saw-mill business seems very 
queer; but I am quite relieved to find it is not a real 
live dog which has such work to do. By-the-way, did 
you ever see a dog churn? I have. 

You have learned a great deal for a five-year-old 





boy; your mamma knows how to teach little boys, I 
guess. 


CONCESSION St., HamiLton, Ontario, ) 
ov. 27, 1882 ‘ 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hardly onght to address yon as “‘ Aunt,” being a grandmother 
myself, but I want to tell you how very much I always enjoy every 
page of The Christian Union, especially your page; and I always 
turn first to M. Burge Smith’s ‘* Bible Studies.’ 

I heard lately of a pleasant and profitable way a family of children 
spent part of their Sunday evenings, and I thought some of your 
nephews and nieces might liketo try it. Each child, and father and 
mother, describes some Bible incident or character without giving 
the name, and the rest find out to what or whom he or she refers. 
One bright little girl said: ** There is a verse in the Bible giving the 
names of a man and his two sone, what they did, and what was their 
fate ; also the falfillment of a prophecy. And thie is the only men- 
tion of them in the Bible.” What little girl or boy can find the 
verse? I may say it is in the Old Testament, and alludes to the 
building of a wall. Yours truly, GRANDMOTHER, 


This is a very good way to spend a little time on 
Sunday ; very many interesting things may be learned, 
and we are very glad ‘‘Grandmother” took pains to 
write to us aboutit. Ah! how pleasant it sounds to 
say grandmother! I always envy children who have 


grandparents. 
CHARITY'S REPORT 


Previously acknowledged, . $899 51 
The Rice Buda, by Charlie Rice 200 
Alice, Emma and Mamma : ° ° . 1 00 
Henry Hay ‘ . i 10 
Lottie L. Dodge ; . ° ; : ; 10 
Total, ° . ‘ , s $402 7i 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 








BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 21. 

Something that isto the Orientals of priceless value. So common 
is itto us that we can ecarcely understand or appreciate their bigh 
estimate of it. The Scriptures anggest 
keep only to these in this puzzle. I see an exceedingly fertile city 
whose name means “‘ Activity ;” a beautiful damsel engaged in an 
act of hospital ty ; a great and wi-e king and his majestic work ; one 
of the old patriarchs, an ancient capital of Palestine, a citizen of the 
place, and the Lord of life and glory; one of the best achievements 
of King Hezekiah ; the overthrow of the hosts of two mighty rulers 

My word is associated with the home of our first parents; with 
the world in which we dwell; and with the place of our fature 
abode, if that shall be in the realme of bliss eternal. 

What is the word ? 

What the various allngions in this Bible Study? 

F. Burnes Smita 


fo many visions that I will 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 18 

Wax. Flowery fields and gardens, with busy bees in gardens and 
hives. The natural and artificial separation of wax from pollen and 
from honey. 

Ceroxylon Andicola, 

Myrica Corifera, or Bayberry. 

Tablets waxed for writing. 

Beautiful figures, and flowers, and fruits 

The feast of Adonis, when in every house there were little gardens 
with baskets of flowers and fruits in wax. 

He placed before his questa wax dishes with imitations of all the 
luxuries that he reveled in. 

The invention of auatomical specimens in wax by Nones. 

The Anatomical Museum, 

Madame Tussaud’s Museum. 

Lights, sealing wax, cerates,etc., 

Ps. xxii., 14. ixviii., 2, xevii., 5, 


etc. 
Micah i., 4. 








PUZZLES. 


LIST OF AUTHORS, 
A game; a maiden. 
Possessive 
7. A measure, 
To urge; a couch. 


1. Andloody trail. 2. 
artificer. 4. Conning. 
Hebrew and what he did. 
the million.” 10, 


3. A precious meta! ; an 
pronoun; to stack. 6 A 
8. Weall dread. 9. * For 
Mary G. Kine 
DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
1. A letter. 
2. A game of cards 
8. Barone. 
4. Very intricate. 
5, Dislike. 
6. A boy’s fickname’ 
7. A letter. S. L. H. 
CHABADES, 
1. My third is powerful, my second is cold, my first is not; my 
whole is remarkable. FRANK May. 
SYNCOPATIONS, 
(Ore letter.) 

Withdrawn, ruled ; belonging to the people, a tree ; without doubt, 
unpleasant ; a convenient place, a city of France ; a vehicle, a hunt. 
(Three letters. ) 

Stealing, murmuring; a satisfactory remark, a remark; merri 
ment, subsequent ; reaped, hurried; fit, a monastery. J. B.D 

PHONETIC CHARADE, 

A fabulons narrative; a kind of grain; plural of the fruit of a 
species of palm. 

Whole, a king of Pontus; a learned man and famous warrior, of 
whom it bas been said that he was master of twenty-four Janguages 
and had conquered that number of nations A. HAVENTON 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 25 


AbraCadab 
OrpHeus 
DiAna 
ARt 


Hour-Glass Puzzle. 


y 
EBb 
HyDra 
Juptiter 


Ae giSthusa 
Square Word. ICARU 8 
COVERT 
AVATAR 
RETINA 
URANUS 
ST RASS 


Cross-word Enigma.—Cbristian Union. 


First complete set of answers received from J. B. D, Otbers from 





Frank May. 
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Books auf Authors. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Readers of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” have been charmed 
month after month during the last two years by full- 
page illustrations of the quaint verses of old Robert 
Herrick.' The drawing, the composition, and the en- 
graving of these illustrations have been of the finest 
quality, and they have been a continual and delightful 
surprise as each number of the magazine has come to 
hand. The publishers, discerning their artistic charm 
and value, have collected these illustrations into a 
beautiful quarto. The letterpress is printed on the 
richest paper, with the most generous margins, and the 
whole book in elegance of appointment and taste is 
in perfect harmony with the thought of the old poet. 
Looking through these pages upon which Mr. Abbey 
has lavished his delicate fancy, one cannot help think 
ing how much Herrick himself would have enjoyed 
such an interpretation of his verse. No poet gives us 
more thoroughly the quaint sentiment, the dainty 
phraseology, the frolicsome humor of the poetic side of 
old Eaglish life. No artistic skill could translate to the 
eye the qualities of Herrick’s poetry; a genuine sym- 
pathy with the evanescent moods of the poet is essential, 
and this is precisely the quality which Mr. Abbey pos- 
sesses. He has caught the most delicate thought of the 
poet and made it visible through the tool of the en- 
graver, and nothing could be more exquisitely dainty 
and delicate than the result. Landscapes and figures 
are treated with the same sure hand; the latter are 
many of them wonderfully delicate and effective crea- 
tions of that old world in which people went a Maying, 
through which hags rode on broomsticks, and cavaliers 
made love and war with equal zest. To make the work 
more complete, Austin Dobson has written a preface 
for it; fortunate indeed are they in whose Christmas 
stockings this book finds a place. 

What more can be said than has already been repeated 
again and again concerning Mr. Gibson’s work? He 
has taken his place as one of the popular interpreters of 
nature by virtue of a genuine insight into natural life, 
a sympathetic feeling for every form of natural beauty, 
and a range and delicacy of artistic interpretation 
which are rare; but none of the hidden ways or lovely 
places of seclusion into which he has led us in former 
years have been more attractive than the Highways and 
Byways * into which he has guided the feet of number- 
less thousands during the past year. It goes without 
saying that whatever Mr. Gibson puts between the 
covers of a monthly magazine will presently find its 
place between the more substantial covers of a beauti- 
ful quarto. The volume which he adds this year to 
the growing collection of his natural studies presents 
the same qualities of imagination, insight and sympa 
thy which characterize all his previous efforts. No 
pages can be more attractive. The letterpress is in 
perfect harmony with the illustrations ; they mutually 
explain each other. One is rejoiced to come once 
more upon such exquisite reproductions of the sprays 
of fern, the climbing clematis, the golden rod, the 
delicate network of web and butterfly wing. No 
American artist has done so much to make the more 
obscure and hidden lovelinesss of nature familiar than 
Mr. Gibson, and tv say this is to award him not only 
very high praise as an artist, but the meed of having 
rendered a valuable and permanent service to his less 
gifted fellow men. 

For centuries Italy has been the paradise of the poet, 
the painter, the sculptor, the archeologist and the 
tourist, and it is a striking testimony to the wealth of 
her historical remains, and the beauty and variety of 
her natural scenery, that scenes and localities which) 
have been familiarized by all the arts in every genera- 
tion are still fresh and interesting. The handsome 
quarto which bears the attractive title of The Hdens 
of Italy *® is a new excursion into this historic land, 
reproducing by the pen of the writer and the tool of 
the engraver many of its most attractive buildings, 
works of art, and historical monuments. The book is 
attractively divided into chapters on such themes as 
Rome Imperial, which gives a full and interesting ac- 
couot of the remains of the early city; Rome Pontifi- 
cal, which describes the capital of the Popes with its 
immense treasure of art; The Palaces of Rome, many 
of which are among the most valuable buildings in the 
world in point of historical and artistic interest ; The 
Churches of Rome, upon the walls of which the great- 
est artists have lavished their genius with unsparing 
hand. There are also pleasant chapters on Classical 
Excursions, recalling the classical incidents and char- 
acters with which the whole neighborhood of Rome is 
so intimately associated. Naples, Florence, and Venice 





' Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With drawings 
from Edwin A..Abbey, (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

2 Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. By 
Wm. Hamilton Gibson. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

* Kdeng of Italy. By the Rev. Joseph Crogs, With numerous 
\iyetrations, map and index, (New York; T, Whittaker.) 





are each described and illustrated, and the volume 
possesses an interest which no book can fail to have 
the thread of whose story runs through Italy. Many 
of the illustrations are very good, but some of the 
wood-cuts are commonplace, and ought not to have 
found place in a volume so handsome in other re- 
spects. 

The poems which make up A Gift of Gentians, and 
other Verses' are poems of sentiment rather than vf 
poetic imagination or insight, aud are likely to be all 
the more widely popular for that reason. Some of 
them are pervaded by a refined and poetic feeling ; 
many of them are evidently the expressions of living 
experience and have the directness and tenderness 
which always accompany the poetic utterance of things 
that are deeply felt. The versification is graceful and 
easy, and some of the verses stay in one’s memory as 
felicitous expressions of thoughts and feelings which are 
common to us all. The volume, which is a small 
quarto, is handsomely printed, with wide margins, and 
well illustrated by St. John Harper and Thomas Robin- 
son. 

This beautiful quarto is satisfactory not only for 
what it is in itself but because it registers such a 
marked advance on Miss Ciarkson’s work of a former 
season. There were admirable things in that book, 
but there was slso a good deal of crudity in composi- 
tion and coloring. In both these respects she has im- 
proved remarkably, and her present volume is all the 
more delightful for that reason. J/eart’s-ease and 
IIappy Days’ is perhaps as effective and appropriate a 
title as could have been selected for a book in which 
so much of the beauty of poetry and of nature is pre- 
served. The verse is marked by depth and beauty of 
sentiment, with a fine appreciation of the character- 
istics of the various flowers in which it finds its in- 
spiration. Full-page color illustrations reproduce 
what the verse describes, and the result is a garden of 
flowers in full blossom at midwinter. The publishers 
have given every advantage of good press-work and 
substantial paper, and the book is sure to find favor 
among the multitude who love handsome hooks. 

Estes & Lauriat (Boston) send us two small quartos; 
one containing Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and the other 
Elizabeth A. Allen’s Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. The 
illustrations, although not of the finest quality, are 
vigorous and effective. Schiller’s poem is strong in 
possibilities of illustration, and the illustrators have 
not failed to bring out its most striking incidents snd 
scenes. The two volumes are bound with unusual 
taste and appropriateness. 

Lee and Shepard have hit upon avery happy plan 
for combining the conventional Christmas card and 
the holiday book, and have produced something which 
unites the excellencies of both and is a unique publica. 
tion. They have issued a number of well-known 
poems in what they call ‘‘The Golden Floral” s'‘yle. 
Each volume has a cover upon which floral designs 
are wrought on a gold ground, the designs being 
chosen with reference to the character and significance 
of the poem ; the edges of the cover are ornamented 
with silk fringe, each cover thus becoming a Christmas 
card of the handsomest kind. The poems selected for 
this purpose embrace, among others, Tennyson’s 
** Ring Out, Wild Bells,” Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep,” Lyte’s beautiful hymn ‘ Abide 
with Me,” ‘‘Rock of Ages,” and ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home.” These are all printed on heavy paper, and are 
embellished with numerous beautiful illustrations. 
Miss Humphrey’s designs are so well known that 
they hardly need any characterization here; indeed 
these various poems have already been described, and 
their many excellences pointed out, as they have appear- 
ed in book form. In their new costumes they preserve 
al] the qualities of printing and engraving which they 
had in their more substantial dress, with the added 
attraction of being folded between two choice Christmas 
cards. Each poem has individuality of treatment, and 
the set will take their places among the most taking 
and effective devices of Christmas publishing. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


In the past it was quite the custom to give a top, a 
ball, or a jack-knife to the boys, when a book was con- 
sidered a proper gift for the girls in the family. From 
the appearance of: our table this week that notion has 
entirely passed away, and the boys have quite their 
share cf attention from book-makers. 

First we take up, with a tender thought of its au- 
thor, The Boy's Percy, by Sidney Lanier. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) It is a companion to ‘‘The Boy’s 
Froissart” and the ‘‘Boy’s King Arthur.” A little 
help may be required from parent, teacher, or older 
friend, to start with, before such books will be chosen 
by boys, but once interested they will find these old 
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ballads themselves and the story of their passage 
down to us from before Chaucer’s time are full of 
romance and adventure. Fathers and mothers will 
find in Mr. Lanier’s introduction a very clear account 
of what ‘‘The Percy” is and how it came about. Why 
the work of such a writer for boys as Mr. Lanier was 
should have been cut short isa mystery, but he has 
done enough to make him beloved by our young peo- 
ple as a wise and earnest guide into literature. The 
last words of the introduction (were they the parting 
words of Mr. Lanier?) we quote, feeling sure they will 
better show the spirit in which these ancient writings 
have been edited than any words of ours can do: ‘I 
know that he who walks in the way these following 
ballads point will be manful in necessary fight, fair in 
trade, loyal in love, generous to the poor, tender in 
the household, prudent in living, plain in speech, 
merry upon occasion, simple in behavior, and honest 
in all things.” 


Stories of The Days of King Arthur, by Charles 
Henry Hanson. (New York: T. Nelson & Sons.) This 
version of the Arthurian legends covers a larger 
range, we believe, than Mr. Lanier’s ‘‘ King Arthur,” 
although we have not that at hand with which to com- 
pare it. The illustrations in this volume are by Dore; 
they are neither very helpful to the text nor very at- 
tractive, although they possess scme _ power. 
Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin continues his historical 
scenes by ‘‘ Building the Nation” (Harper & Brothers). 
It deals with the history of our country from 1783 to 
1860, treating of the early strugglesin the late war 
with England, the Mexican war, the temperance con- 
flict and the slavery problem. It is profusely illus- 
trated and well indexed, and is an admirable coadjutor 
for the teacher in giving our boys and girls a clear 
knowledge of the childhood of our nation. While 
speaking of history, although the book is less preten- 
tious externally than those we are now considering, 
we mention a volume of another series of historical 
selections: ‘* A History of the French War.” By Ros- 
siter Johnson. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) What we should 
have‘ been had France gained the victory instead of 
England in their struggle for American soil it is use- 
less to conjecture; but itis well for the facts of the 
struggle and the causes of its result to be as familiar 
to our children as later history of our country. To 
win the attention of young people we think a lighter 
style might have been used, and incidents put oftener 
as well-fitted parts of a whole than as disjointed 
pieces of a skeleton to be put together and clothed by 
the reader. Numers of ships and barrels and men 
always disintegrate a story, and should be introduced 
with great skill in a popular history. 


To return to illustrated books, we have, as the largest 
and most pretentious, Picturesque Journeys in America, 
edited by the Rev. Edward T. Bromfield. (New York : 
R. Worthington.) The cover of this bcok, with its 
combined suggestions of Niagara, the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the Indian Country of the West, and the 
Calaveras Grove of Big Trees, certainly does invite an 
adventurous mind to travel through its pages as com- 
pavion of ‘‘The Junior United Tourist Club,” of 
whose wanderings the book is an abstract. The author 
has had an arduous task in bringing within the limits 
of a book of two hundred pages a satisfactory concep- 
tion of a subject which has for its theme so colossal a 
motive as American Picturesqueness. He has touched 
upon all the most prominent features of American 
scenery, the great natural wonders of the Yosemite, 
Niagara, the Rocky Mountains and Yellowstone Park 
and on the less gigantic and gentler aspects of the 
White Mountains, the Adirondacks, the Hudson River 
and the Catskills, and the mountain scenery of Penn- 
syivania and of the Susquehannah and Delaware 
Rivers. The book is profusely illustrated with wood 
engravings of only a moderate degree of excellence, in 
many cases the impressions being so muddy and indis- 
tinct by reason of worn plates that one’s eyes and 
patience are tried. There are also some bad blunders 
in the titles of the pictures ; the ‘‘ Peak of Inspiration,” 
on page eight, for instance, does not correspond with 
the description accompanying it in the text, and, to 
one who has visited the valley, it will appear ludicrous 
to have the familiar ‘‘Inspiration Point” and its 
famous view so distorted. Again, on page fifteen, a 
reflection of the ‘‘Three Brothers” in the Merced 
River is dignified by the title of ‘Mirror Lake,” 
a lovely little sheet of water that lies in reality 
several miles away from this scene. These, 
however, are not so much the fault of the 
author, perhaps, as of the publisher; but, at 
all events it causes the remarks in the preface on the 
‘conscientious pains” taken to make the book both 
‘fair and accurate,” to appear somewhat perfunctory. 
Of the literary quality of the book, it may be said that 
it does not go beyond a comprehensive and clear state- 
ment of the facts pertaining to the different sections 
visited, and that it presents them in a manner calcu- 
lated to instruct and interest young readers; which is 
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saying a good deal of it, in view of the books for chil- 
dren on travels and foreign lands which now fill the 
bookstores, and which some of the foremost American 
writers have shared in producing.——Following in 
somewhat the same path is Zigzag Journeys in the Occi. 
dent, by Hezekiah Butterworth (Estes and Lauriat), 
but in the work of publishers and author there is evi- 
dence of haste and carelessness which mar the book 
very much. The bright chromo covers, the numerous 
pictures of all sorts, the sprightly style of the narrative, 
would make it very attractive; but the present com- 
petition among book makers should induce care rather 
than speed, and accuracy rather than brightness.—— 
The same publishers (Estes and Lauriat) give us, in 
much the same dress and gencral style, 7’ he Knockabout 
Club Alongshore, by C. A. Stephens. A new kind of 
college—‘' The Steamship College "—something on the 
plan of the Woodruff expedition, isthe great educa- 
tional ultimatum, according to our author, and he does 
his best towards carrying out a traveling school by 
taking this ‘* Knockabout Club” from Boston to Nor- 
way. In such a trip, even taken between the covers of a 
book, much can be learned and enjoyed ; but there is, 
after all, only a superficial view of the countries 
touched, and the effort seems rather to stimulate and 
excite than really to instruct and help.——Our Young 
Folks in Africa, by James D. McCabe (J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), and Our Boysin India, by Harry W. 
French (Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: 
Charles T. Dillingham), appear to be more carefully 
prepared than the two preceding volumes. There are 
fewer pictures but they are more illustrative, and in 
both cases there seems to have been a subservience of 
mere amusement to instruction without, however, 
becoming in any way cull and stupid.——The most 
substantial of all these young folks’ bcoks of travel is 
The Boy Travellers in Eqypt and the Holy Land, by T. W. 
Knox. (Harper & Brothers). The binding is both rich 
and elegant, the paper is so good that the pictures, even 
those that are not new, look well, and they are well 
chosen. Colonel Knox has made us feel that Doctor 
Bronson and his fortunate boys, Fred and Frank, are 
real people, and we take a personal interest in their 
progress. If a little more of the boys’ real sprightli- 
ness were introduced into the incidents, as well as the 
conversation, it would help to make the instruction 
given by Doctor Bronson more entertaining.—— 
In a dainty white cover ornamented with black 
and gold, James Pott publishes Ze Children’s 
Christmas, a simple story of the first Christmas. 
The illustrations are large, realistic, Orientai pictures 
of the scenes of that old time. The colors fare both 
soft and brilliant. —— Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family, 
by Abby Morton Diaz (D. Lothrop & Co.), is a story 
as bright as Mrs. Diaz can tell, illustrated in black and 
white, and covered with the daintiest and oddest of 
coloring and design..—Two Tea-Parties, by Rosalie 
Vandewater, illustrated by Wilson De Meza, is another 
of Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.’s publications. The 
colored pictures are crude and rough, the marginal 
drawings in sepia are sometimes very quaint and pret- 
ty. The verses are quite good.— Three Vassar Girls 
Abroad, by Lizzie W. Champney (Estes & Lauriat), is 
scarcely wortby of the author or the college, as serious 
work. It is injured by an attempt to throw fun’ and 
jollity over the journey where humor of a less rolick- 
ing sort would have been in better taste. The style 
of publication would indicate it was intended fora 
younger class of readers than ‘ Vassar girls.” ——-Of 
course we could not have Christmas without Chatter- 
bor, and this year the same publishers (Estes & Lau- 
riat) send us Ze Prize, another candidate for favor 
with the little people. It has full-page chromo pict- 
ures and hosts of others. —— Harper's Young People for 
1882 is an encyclopedia for the boys and girls. Its 
stories, its sports and puzzles, its wiggles, and all its 
other good things, will keep for reference on a boy’s 
or girl’s book-shelf as long as the covers can hold 
together—and it is not being read. 


The Silverland Library (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 
is a colleciion of a dozen very gay little volumes 
neatly packed in a box. Each book contains a little 
story and twenty-four bright pictures. As a rule, the 
stories are very pretty simple tales for very {small 
folks, and the pictures are illustrations of the story. 
There are some blemishes which we wonder at a little, 
since these books came from the English house of 
Frederick Warne & Co., whose ‘‘ Aunt Louisa” books 
have made them well known to buyers of picture 
books. A large bottle of cherry brandy is not a very 
suitable picture for a child’s book, and the use of the 
word ‘‘ niggers” is a blemish.— 7'he Milkmaid (George 
Routledge & Son.) is a paper-covered book of illustra- 
trations by R. Caldecott, of the old song ‘‘ Where are 
You Going, My Pretty Fair Maid?” It is a most unsuit- 
able book for children, for whom it is designed, we 
judge; and not to be commended for any one. The 
humor is broad, if not absolutely low, andthe drawing 
of some of the pictures is bad. 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


MRS. ANGIER’S POEMS.! 

The stream of poetry flows from many fountains ; it 
rises sometimes in profound depths of poetic feeling ; 
sometimes it comes from a poetic sensibility upon 
which the lights and shadows of the external world 
play as cloud and sunlight play on a landscape; in 
great souls it is the outcome of deep poetic meditation 
and large poetic conceptions ; often it is the overflow 
of ripe experience, clarificd and sublimated by medita- 
tion, and of that aspiration which rises heavenward 
over the whole expanse of a life as the mists float up- 
ward from a wide landscape toward the morning sun. 
When cares and anxieties are reduced to the minimum 
by a profound faith, and the spiritual activities are 
correspondingly enlarged, life becomes rich in poetic 
thought and feeling. This modest volume of verse 
is evidently the utterance of a life that has had its full 
share of care and sorrow, but has passed through the 
lower region of cloud and shadow into the uplands of 
serene and unshaken repose. Looking backward over 
experiences out of which the momentary bitterness has 
gone, the writer reads in her trials the lessons of sub- 
mission, of composure, of the triumph of the higher 
good. There is hardly a poem in this volume that 
does not voice an experience or an aspiration. 
The past is transfigured, the future illumed by a 
faith which interprets the lessons of the one and Jays 
hold upon the joys of the other. In such a work one 
looks not so much for the elements of art as for the 
qualities of genuine vitality ; the inspiration of such 
poems comes not from art but from life. Approached 
from this side, ‘this volume has an excellence and a 
beauty which will commend it to all who have aspired 
or suffered. Mrs. Angier’s verse is devout, meditative, 
aspiring ; it is often, in the true sense of 2 much-abused 
word, spiritual. Faith plays like a sunbeam across 
the darker lines of life, and they are seen to be but the 
shadows which earth projects into the heavens ; they 
have no place nor permanency in the upper sphere. 
These poems are expressions of ripe experience, of 
chastened feeling, of religious imagination. They 
have many touches of fine fancy, many felicitous 
phrases, many lines that fasten themselves in the 
memory. A single poem, chosen at random, will illus- 
trate the qualities of sentiment and feeling which per- 
vade the volume : 

THE CHILD-SEERS. 
Angel-guided, angel-guarded, 

Oa they press their shining way, 
Bright the light that gleams above them, 
Pure their emile as morn’s first ray 

Visions clear and well defined 
Oft before their mina’s eye pase, 
And they see the fated future 
Mirrored forth as in a glase. 
Words prophetic —intuitions— 
Mark the child-seer’s daily life, 
’Tis the voice of wisdom warniug, 
Calming corrow, checking strife. 
Spurn them not, there heaven-sent teachers, 
Let them bless thee ere they’re flowr, 
Gentle mentors, by whose soft hands 
Precious seeds of truth are sown. 
Human flowers of mould celestial, 
Rare Mimogas seem they such, 
With their !ightest tendril trembling 
At good spirits’ slightest touch. 

To the poor man’s humble dwelling, 
And to homes of wealth and oare, 
Come these beaming forms of beauty, 

Like God’s angele, unaware, 


Not found by Scottish burn alone, 
On Irish moor, in English glen, 

Ent in all climes are child-eeers known 
To cast their sacred spell o’er men. 


Linke nniting earth to heaven— 
Things above with things below— 

Of the child-seers’ holy mi:sion 
Thir, and this is all we know! 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Moravian Publication office, Bethlehem, Pa., have is- 
sued a litle volume of Daily Words and Doctrinal Texts for 
1883. 

—The Landseer Picture Books, noticed in these columns 
last week, are published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, of this 
city. 

—It is reported that an effort is to be made to have Mr. 
Ruskin again fill the chair of Fine Arts at the University of 
Oxford. 

— George W. Cable, the New Orleans novelist, is to be one 
of the lecturers during the winter at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

—To the last number of the ‘* Princeton Review” Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall contributes a very thoughtful article on ‘‘ The 
Education of the Will ;” a paper which must prove of great 
value to teachers especially. 

—Mr. Albert Stickney’s paper in the November “ Century,” 
answering aflirmatively the irquiry, ‘‘[s the Jury Systema 
Failure ?” has elicited a number of vigorous replies from 
lawyers, and something is soon to be printed in that maga- 
zine on the other side of the question. 
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—One of the most charming books of the season is Gautier’s 
‘*My Household Pets,” translated by Susan Coolidge, and 
published by Roberts Brothers. The book is written in Gau- 
tier’s captivating style, and the skill of the translator has 
trausferred ita best qualities into English. 

—Mr. Geo. W. Cable's history of the Louisiana Creoles will 
be begun in the January ‘‘ Century,” with a paper on ‘‘ Who 
are the Creoles?” illustrated by Pennell. Dr. Eggleston's 
second article in his history of life in the thirteen colonies, 
“The Planting of New England,” will be printed in the 
same number. 

—Macmillan & Co. have published in book form their 
popular editions of ‘‘ Tom Brown's School-days,” ‘‘ Wander- 
ings in South America,” ‘‘Old Christmas,” and ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hal!.”” This small quarto contains a good deal of 
first-rate literature for 21.50, and is embellished with Calde- 
cott’s best illustrative work. 

—Houghton, Mifllin & Co.'s new edition of the complete 
works of Robert Browning is out in eight volumes, and is 
one of the handsomest pieces of book-making which has 
come from the Riverside press. It is safe to say that it con- 
tains more healthful, vigorous, and pungent thought than 
any other eight volumes of modern poetry. 

—Tuttle & Co., Rutland, Vt., have published a very at- 
tractive collection of Christmas poems bound in covers cut 
into the shape of the conventional Santa-claus with his well- 
stocked pack on his back, and called ‘Santa Claus Souvenir.” 
The selections are made by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, and are, as 
the readers of The Christian Union do not need to be told, 
made with excellent judgment and taste. One of Mrs. Dorr’s 
characteristic poems serves as the best possible preface. 

—Among the most charming books of the season, both in 
form and subsiance, the new editions of Hamerton’s works 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, must take a foremost 
place. With the single exception of t works of Ruskin, 
they contain the best thought on modern art to be found in 
our literature. These new editions, with Landor's ‘‘ Imagi- 
nary Conversations,” published by the same house, ought to 
be on the list of every person who is looking for books euit- 
able for holiday gifts. 

—The December number of the ‘‘ Popular Science Month- 
ly” will minister to almost any taste in the scientific world. 
‘The Data of Ethics,”’ ‘‘ Time-keeping in London,” “ Rela- 
tions of the Natural Sciences,” ‘‘ Brain Weight and Brain 
Power,” ‘‘American and Foreign Asphalts,” ‘‘ Speculative 
Zoology,”’ ‘‘ Annual Growth of Trees,” ‘‘ Musical Sensa- 
tions,” ‘‘ The Spectroscope,” and ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave” are some 
of the headings that catch one’s eye on arapid survey of 
the title page. 

—There is no more attractive spot in New York for the 
lover of good literature than the store of Brentano Bros., 5 
Union Square. On the counters are to be found at all times 
a full selection of the best foreign current literature, in almost 
all the languages; newspapers, magazines, and the latest 
stories are kept constantly on hand. Just now one of the 
attractive features of the place is the Christmas numbers of 
the various periodicals, especially the London ‘‘ Graphic’ 
and ‘ Iilustrated News.” 

—The Christmas number of ‘‘ Wide Awake” is without 
doubt the handsomest that has ever been sent out by that 
popular magazine for young readers. Every possible de- 
mand of the youthful taste is met. The table of contents 
includes the names of almost all the popular writers for chil- 
dren. Mrs. Whitney, Miss Phelps, Rose Terry Cooke, Mar- 
garet Sydney, E. E. Hale, Mrs. Stowe, Susan Coolidge, Mr. 
McCormick, and Philip Bourke Marston are among the con- 
tributors to this feast of good things. The only criticism one 
can make is that the feast is toorich. The illustrations are 
profuse and generally interesting. The excellence of ‘‘ Wide 
Awake” has often been pointed out in these columns; for 
general healthfulness of tone and for general good taste in 
its contributions it has no superior. 

—The Christmas numbers of the London Graphic” and 
‘‘Tilustrated News” are part of the delight of every holiday 
season. This year the two great papers do not impress 
one with such a sense of magnitude as last year, but 
their artistic quality has greatly improved. They 
represent far more thoroughly than any former year 
the best English color-printing of the day. The colors 
in the “Graphic” are less intense and composition of 
the pictures less conventional than heretofore. The illus- 
trations are all effective and taking, and some of them—as 
Boughton’s ‘‘ New Year Day in Old New York "—are notably 
good pieces of work. The “ Illustrated News” has made a 
happy selection of subjects and has used the great appliances 
at its command to present a large variety of attractive and 
eftective scenes. Both papers have plenty of good fiction, 
and are full of the Christmas spirit. For sale by the Inter- 
national News Company, 31 Beekman 8t. 

—Mr. Tennyson’s last drama, ‘‘ The Promise of May,” was 
given at the Globe Theater in London two weeks ago and was 
a hopeless failure. Nothing but the reputation of the author 
and the popular respect for his great fame prevented the 
audience from hooting the play off the stage. All the ac- 
cessories of a great success were present; the assemblage 
embraced many of the foremost Englishmen of the day, from 
the scholarly Prime Minister down ; fashionable circles were 
represented by their leaders; the play was beautifully 
mounted; the actors were of the best. Almost from the first 
it was seen that a dismal failure could be the only possible 
result of the evening’s performance. The plot is improb- 
able, the characterization weak, and much of the writing 
turgid and dogmatic. Whatever such a master of the forms 
of speech as Mr. Tennyson writes will be sure to contain 
some striking lines and to be enriched with many valuable 
thoughts, but ‘‘The Promise of May” contains less power 
and far larger proportion of commonplace thoughts and 
commonplace sentences than anything Mr. Tennyson has 
ever done before. This does not necessarily show a decline 
of power, but it certainly does show that the poet is working 
in @ field in which he is somewhat oxtt of place. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
sdged in its earliest, tubsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
moission in thie respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.} 


Ameaican 8, 8. Unron, Phila. 


“ Higtory of Missions.” 
Eells. 


By the Rev. "Myron 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York. 
** Ragnarok : The Age of Fire and Gravel.” By 
Ignatius Donnelly. 


* Heart of Steel.” By Christian Reid. 
** Herbert Spencer on the Americans.” 


“Facts and Phases of Animal Life.” By Vernon 
%, Morwood. 

“The Winnerg in Life’s Race.” By Arabella B. 
Backley. 


“* Boys in che Mountain and on the Plain.” By 
William H, Rideing. 


RoBert Carter & Bres., N. Y. 
“ The Church in the House.” By William Arnot. 
T. & T. Cirark, Edinburgh. 


“ Genesis.” By Marcus Dods. 
* “The Reformation.” By Prof. Lindsay. 


CONGREGATIONAL Pos. Soc., Boston. 


**Monday Club Sermons on the International 
S. S. Lessons for 1883,” 

“ Years Ago ; or, Boys and Girls of Olden Time.” 
By Sarah L. Hali. 

** Question Book for 1883,”’ 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
** Heartsease and Happy Daye.” By L Clarkson. 


Estes & Lavuriat, Boston. 


**Reck Me to Sleep, Mother.’ By Elizabeth 
Akers Allen. lilustrated. 

Schiller’s ‘* Song of the Bel'.” Illustrated. Alex- 
ander Liezen Mayer and Edmund H. Garrett. 

Young Folk's Histery. * Queens of England.’ 
By Rosalie Haufman. 

** The Young Moose Hunters.” By C. A. Steph- 
ens. 

Fonx & WaGnatis, New York, 


Standard Series. ‘*The Lesson in the Closet.’ 
By Rev. C. H. veems. 
Standard Series. ‘“‘ Opinion.” By Jobn Liggins, 


““New Testament Helps.” 

“A Compend of Baptism.” 
mond. 

“ The Child’s Guide to Heaven.” 
Hammond. 

The Gospel of Mark in Phonetic Spelling. 


Harrer & Brotuers, New York. 
“A History of Wood Engraving.” By Geo. E. 


By Wm. A. Ham- 


By E. Payson 


Woodbury. 

“ Mildred’s Bargain.” By Lacy C. Lillie. 

“ Highways and Bywaye.” By W. Hamilton 
Gibson. 

* Santa Claus Souvenir.” Edited by Julia C. R. 
Dorr. 

English Men of Letters Series. ‘‘ Thomas B. 


Macaulay.” By J. Cotter Morrison. 
Franklin Square Library. “ Quite at Last.” By 
K. E. Francillon. 


Hoveuton, Mirriuun & Co., New York. 


American Men of Letters Series. “J. Fenimore 
Cooper.” By Thomas R. Lounsbary. 


Lez & Suerarp, New York. 
“* A Poor Heiress.” By Sophie May. 


“ Life, Death, and Other Poems.” By Geo. H. 
Calvert. 
LotHRoP & Co., Boston. 
“Grandmother Normandy.” By anthor of 
“ Silent Tom.” 
“ The Wedding-Day Book.” Arranged by Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. 


Macmiiian & Co., N. Y. 
“ When Papa Comes Home.” 


James MILuER, N. Y. 


“Mrs. Browning’s Birthday Book.” 
by R. H. Stoddard. 


Moraviay Pus. Soc., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Daily Words and Doctrinal Texts. 
J. R. Oseoop & Co., Boston. 


“Poems of Life and Nature.” 
mer. 
“ Nantucket Scraps.” By Jane E. Austin. 


A. D. F. Ranpoura & Co., N. ¥. 


“The Golden Altar; Forms of Living Faith.” 
By Josepha Seiss. 
‘* Daily Steps Upward.’ 


Arranged 


By Mary Clem 


C. C. SuHerarp, N. Y. 
“New Transformation Piciure of Pilgrim’s Pi oe 
grese.” Drawn and arranged by W. Stranders. 
Tsaomas Wuitraker, N. Y. 
** Edens of lialy.” By the Rev. Joseph Cross. 
MaGAZINEs. 

Portfolio. International Review. Unitarian Re- 
view. Sanitarian. American Journal of Science. 
Sunday Magazine. American Journal of Philolo- 
gy. The American Naturalist. The Decorator and 
Furnieber. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DON'T FORGET 


This list of books in making your selections: 

RARE POEMS. Collected by W. J. Linton, and 
illustrated with one hundred woodcuts. A beauti- 
fal volume, and very cheap. Bound in doth, red 
edges, $2.00; morocco elegant, $5.00 

HAMERTON’S WORKS, Complete in ten vol- 
umes. Cloth, 812 50; new style, half calf, $15.00. 


LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS, Five volumes. Cloth, $5.00; newstyle, 
half calf, $6.25 : 

JEAN INGELOW’S NOVELS. Four yolumes. 
New style, half calf, 85.00. 

JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. Christina Roset- 
ti’s Poems. Dante Rosetti’s Boems. Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s Poems. Edwin Arnold’s Poems, John Keats's 
Poems. Red Line Editions. Six volumes, 12mo. 
Cloth, full gilt, $2.v0 each. 

JEAN INGELOW’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Twelve illustrations. Oloth, gilt, $1.00; flexible 
calf or morocco, $3.50. 

A LITTLE PILGRIM. Cloth. red edge, 75 cts. 
flexible calf, 82.50. 

QUIET HOURS, A collection of Poems. 
series in one volume, cloth, red edges, $1.50; gilt 
edge, $1.75; flexible calf, 84.00. 

SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Poems selected by 
the editer of ‘* Quiet Hours.” Both series in one 
volume, cloth, red edges, 75 cents ; flexible calf, 
$2.50. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE: 
Cloth, red edger, $1.25. 

MY HOUSEHOLD PETS. Translated by Susan 
Coolidge from the French of Gautier, and illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.25. 

NORSE STORIES. By, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Cloth, $1.00. 

THE WIFE’S MANUAL. Printed and orna- 
mented in the style of (Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
Book. Parchment cloth, red edges, $2.25. 


PLISH AND PLUM. By the authorof ‘‘ Max 
and Maurice.”’ 100 illustrations, $1.00. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Beautifully illustrated with 
200 superior woodcuts and a portraitof Miss Alcott. 
Small quarto, cloth, gilt, $3.50. 

JEAN INGELOW’S] SONGS OF SEVEN. 
With very beautiful illustrations. Smal! quarto, 
cloth, gilt, 81.50. 


New Books for Young Folks. 


MISS ALCOTT’S PROVERB STORIES, $1.25; AN 
OLD - FASHIONED THANKSGIVING, 81.00; 
AUNT JO'S SORAP-BAG. 6 volumes, $6.00. 

E. E. HALB’S STORIES OF DISCOVERY, uniform 
with Stories of War, Stories of the Bea, Stories of 
Adventure, 4 volumes, $1.00 each. 

FLORA SHAW’'S PHYLLIS BROWNE, 
with Castile Blair and Hector. $1.00 each. 

MRS. SPOFFORD'S HESTER STANLEY AT ST. 
MARK’S; acharming story for girls, beautifully 
illustrated. $1.25. 

RED CLOUD; a story of the Great Prairie, by 
Lieutenant Butler. 2% illustrations. $1 50. 

MBS. LOWELL'S POSIES FOR CHILDREN, with 
numerous illustrations; $1.50. 








uniform 


Our publications are for sale by all enterprising 
book selers. Mailed postpaid, by the bublishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


ARNOT ON THE ACTS. 


The Church in the House ; 
or, Lessons on the Acts. By the 





Rev. Wa. ARNOT. $1.50 
Jacobus on Acts, 1.50 
Nobody. Astory. Warner. 1.75 


Fifteen. Drinkwater 1.50 
Moses and the Prophets, aol 
Prof. GREEN, 
God’s Light on Dark 
Clouds. CuytErR 15 
The Human Mind. Hamilton. 3.00 





Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*,* Any of the above sent by mail postage prepaid 
en receipt of the price. 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 








Sunday School Lessons, 1883. 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 


illustrated Commentary on the Acts. 


Svo, cloth, 81,75: Sheep, $2.50 ; half 


History of the Ancient Hebrews, | 
ILLUSTRATED. By AsramM Mitts. 12mo. 
cloth, $1.25, 

Bible bands lilustrated. By H.C 
Kise, D.D. Svo, cloth, gilt edge. 

History of the Enelish Bible. By Rev. 
BLackrorp ConpIT. __12mo, clotb, $2. An 
account of all the t and 

ae wh te han OC a by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
A. 8S. BARNES & Cco., 

111 & 113 William Street, New York, 





Both 





Books for the Holidays. 


MOUNT VERNON, and o and other Poems. By 
Hon. aazver Rice. Bu = > eee from 
original drawings. 4to, c 

TENNYSON'S ROYAL AYMN. 


“RING OUT, Wit BELLS.” By Alfred 
Ternyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss Hum- 
pend in full- page and letter-press , RF, En- 

ed by Andrew. Cloth, full-gilt, $1.50. 


ie SEARS’S MATCHLESS CHRISTMAS SONG. 


THAT ELoRious SONG OF OLD. By Ed- 

— Hamilton Sears. Superbly illustrated from 

3 Alfred Fredericks. Full-page and 

letter prose. Engraved; by Audrew. Cloth, full- 
« 


MRS, THORPE’S WONDERFUL BALLAD. 


CoRFEW MUST NOT RING TO NIGHT, 

y ee Hartwick Thorpe. Profusely illustrated 

byt ., —- BE ‘ Garre — A full pene 
ng. ngray ni 

Cloth, Ee $1.50. af 


THE COLDEN FLORAL. 
The Acknowledged Noveity for the Coming 
Holidays. 


A heoey om combination of the superbly illustrated 
P the exquisite and dainty Christmas Card. 
Ring Out, Wild Bellis, Home. Sweet Home 
Abide with : e, (He G His Beleved 
Ss ise “Teepe ye. My sod. to 


ing Waves Eves. 
Oh, why Sheela the spirit of f Mortal 
Proud 


Each book is covered by a protector and enclosed 
in a handsome envelope. 


ame Price, 1.75 Each. 


ARTISTIC SINCINC. 
By Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow. Price $1. 


THE COLDEN LOTUS 


and other Lesends of Japan. By Edward Greey, 
12mo, cloth. About $2. 


Some Splendid Juveniles. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. Second series. 
Nearly 400 Iuustrations. Edited by oll Onte” 


THE WONDERFUL CITY OFTOKIO. Price $1 75. 
169 Illustrations. By Edward Greey, author of 


YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN. Price, $1.75. 
170 Illustrations. 

OUR BOYS i fe ees $1.75. 145 Iusus- 
trations. y 


THE poh ROVER. sell $1.5. By J. T. 
‘lrowbridwe. Oomp) 
THE SILVER MEDAL SERIES. 


4bh Apeirr: or, THE GOLDWING CLUB. 
Price, $1. By Oliver Optic. 


THE. sales OAK pore. = $1.25. By Elijah 
Kel ieee, Another volu 
HE GOOD OLD TIME SERIES, 
THE YOUNG SILVER-SBEKERS. Price, $1.00. 
Judge Cozzens. Compiletin, 
THE YOUNG TRAIL HUNTER SERIES. 
DRAKE, THE Ls nine  * DEVON. Price, 
21.25. By Geo 
THE YOUNG FOLKS HEROES SOF GISTORY. 
For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, and 


sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, us- 
trated Holiday Catalogues mai'ed to any address. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publishers, Boston. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of ** stepping Heavenward.” 
One vol., crown Svo., 575 pages, with steel portrait 
and five full- -page illustrations. Cloth, $2.95, 


In addition to the narrative the volume contains 
a A age ee Srom Mrs, Prentias’s correapon- 


on topica taining to the re- 

ligious tagiowe tae ond iio poreonal vomindeconess. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH &°CO., 

900 Broapway, cor. 20TH sTREET, NEw YORK, 


Sent by mail on receipt of ¥~ price. Fractions 
of the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 





VOLUME |. NOW READY. 


Schaff-Herzog 


ENCYCLOPA:DIA 


oF 


Religious Knowledge. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., LL D., 


Assisted by hundreds of the Best Schelars 
n Europe and America. 


Based on as ‘Great Herzog Encyclopaedia of Europe. 
In 3 large vels., nearly 3,000 pp. 


Dr. John Hall, N. LY says: “Of great and 
lasting value to all students.”’ 


Prof. Dr. Hedge, Princeton, says: “It ps 
certain that for a long time it will have no rival. 


Dr. Chambers, N. Y., says : * In fullness, fair- 
nese and accuracy it is unequaled in ite kind.” 





Dr. Storrs, Brooklyn, says: “‘A work of im- 


menee value to all students,” 


Prof. David Swing, Chicago, says : ** The first 


great work of its clase in our language.” 


Pres. Mark Hopkins says: “ Surpasses any- 
thing in its line heretofore published.” 


Sold Exclusively by Subscription 
Send us your address and a canvasser wil! call 
with acopy. PRICE, $6 00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 & 19 DEY ST., NEW YORE. 





BOOKS. BOOKS. BOOKS. 


The Most Suitable Holiday 
Presents, 


George Macdonald’s Novels. 


With illustrations on wood and steel. Being the 
first collected uniform edition of this authors 
writings. 18 volumes, 12mo, cloth, per set. $27 
POP WOURIND. «csc sesecoseses dccessesesedad $1 50 


**A mine of original and quaint similitudes. Their 


deep perceptions of human nature are certainly re- 
markabie.”—[The Century Magazine. 


English Rustic Pictures. 





Drawn by the late Frederick Walker, A. R. A., and 
the late G. J. Pinwell. Engraved by Daiziel 
Brothers. Only 250 Copies printed - - $25.00 


Pan-Pipes. 


Newly arranged. and with accompaniments by 
Theo. Marziale, set to pictures by Wal'er Crane. 
Engraved and’ | in colores by Edmund 
OS cmatessxasense. ees .. $3 50 


Randolph Caldecott’s 
Pictures. 


** Graphic ”’ 





A collection of Mr. Caldecott’s contributions to 
‘*The Graphic.” Printed in colors ede Edmund 
| RR. OE ES $3 50 

Kate Greenaway’s New Book, an 


Almanac for 1883. 








82mo, fancy cover. Printed in colors by Edmund 
Evans. Boards, 50 mes leather, 90 cents ; 
cloth, gilt edges A $1 06 


Caldecott’s Toy-Books. 





New Volumes. Each, 50 cents 


I. The Milk Maid. 
Il. Hey Diddle Diddle and Baby Bunting. 


Life and Adventures of Robinson 





Crusoe. 
| es en 
With 100 illustrations by Wateon. 4to, boards, !!tho- 
graphed cover in colors, $1.50; cloth. ....$2 00 
Tales from Shakespeare. 


By Charlee and Mary Lamb With 184 weodcuts 
by Sir John Gilbert. 4to, lithographed boards, 
cover in colors, $1 50; cloth....... . 82 00 





The Swiss Family Robinson. 





A new translation by W. H. G. Kingeton. With 
116 illustrations on wood. 4te, eee 7 
boards, cover in colors, $1 50; cloth oo 


Illustrated Natural History for Young 





People. 


By the Rev. J. G. Wood. With 110 illustrations. 
Lpcanahan boards, cover in colors, $ 25 
cloth,. ‘ 75 


seen after Story. 





In words easy read. Large type, with “wed illus- 
trations on wood, Svo, fancy boards T5c. 


The Most Amusing Book for 


Children Ever Published. 
The Children’s Circus and Menagerie 


Picture-Book. 


An entirely new volume. With many illustrations 
in colors and i. cell an drawn especially for this 








work by J. E ane and others. Banaue 4to, 
picture boards. . ‘ .$2 00 
Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 
1883. 
—_—_—- 
-_ by Edmond Rontledge, F.R. G S. With 
illustrations and 12 colored plates. (Twenty- 
firet Year)..... aaa cans ikansmhne wee .. $2 50 
Routledge’s Every Girl’s Annual for 
1883. 
—— 
Edited by Alicia AmyiLeith. With illustrations 


and 12 plates printed in colors. (Fifth year oe 
PUDMOBHOR) 0... sccccccses cocceccccoee $2 


Little Wide-Awake for 1883. 


By _ Sale Barker. With 132 tens illustrations 
by M. E. Edwards, M. Kerns, F. A. Fraser, F 
Barrand,Gordon Browne, Ceariotie Weekes, L. 
Hopkins and A. C. Corbould. Cloth, gilt edges, 

$2. RE EE: FASS a 





Jumbo’s Picture-Book of Natural 


History. 


With 32 large full-page illustrations by F. Specht. 
Printed on highly- oe eorex paper. a 
rial 4to, cloth, $2; $1 50 





*,* Any book sent by mail, 
of price. 


George Routledge & Sous, 


9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


postpaid, on receipt 























Dec. 14, 1882. 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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artes Scribner's. Sons 


The American Boy’s Handy 
Book; 


OR, WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 


By Daniel C. Beard. With more than 300 
illustrations by the author. 1 volume, 8yo, 
$3 00. 

The Boy’s Percy. 

Edited with an Introduction by Sidney Lanier. 
With 50 text and full-page illustratione by 
E. B. Benesell. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 


The Story of Siegfried. 


By James Baldwin. With aseries of superb 
illustrations by Howard Pyle. One volume, 
square 12mo, $2.00. 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. 

By William Eliiott Griffis, author of ‘‘The 
Mikado’s Empire,” and late of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol. 8vo., 
with numerous maps and illustrations. 
$3 50. 

History of the Christian Church. 


By Philip Schaff, D. D. Volume 1. Apos- 
tolic Christianity. 8vo, 880 pages, $4.00. 


The Beginnings of History. 

According to the Bible and the traditions of 
Oriental Peoples. From the Creation of 
Man to the Deluge. By Francois Lenor- 
mant, Professor of Archology at the 
National Library of France, etc., etc. 
(Translated from the Second French 
Edition.) With an introduction by Francis 
Brown, Associate Professor in Biblical 
Philology, Union Theological Seminary. 
1 vol., 12mo., 640pp. $2.50. 

The Land of the Arabian Nights. 

Being Travels through Egypt, Arabia and 
Persia, to Bagdad. By William Perry 
Fogg. With an introduction by Bayard 
Taylor. A new edition with nearly 100 il- 
Instrations. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 00. 


Clarence Cook’s House Beautiful, 


Eseays on Beds and Tables, Stools and 
Candle sticks. By Clarence Cook. With 
over one hundred illustrations from orig- 
inal drawings. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth 
extra, price reduced to $4 00. 


Woman’s Handiwork in Modern 
Homes. 

By Constance Carr Harrison. 1 vol., 8vo, 
richly bound in illuminated cloth, with 
numerous illustrations and five colored 
plates, from designs by Samuel Colman, 
Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 
Price, $2.00. 


Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. 


A eritical History of Operations in Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, from the com- 
mencement to the close of the war, 1861-5. 
By William Swinton. A new and revised 
edition, with additions. Stee) plates and 
maps. 1 vol. 8vo, $3 00. 


Logic and Life. 

Witfi other Sermons. By Rev. H. 8. Holland, 
MA., Senior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With an introductory notice by 
President Noah Porter. 1 vol. 8vo, $1.50. 

New, Uniform and Cheaper Edition of the 


Works of the Late G. P. MARSH, 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
lish Language, and of the Early Literature it em- 
bodies. 

THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN AC- 
tion. A new edition of ** Man and Nature.” Each 
1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.00. The turee volumes in 
rete, $5 00. 


The Acts of the Apostles, 

By J. 8. Howson, D.D., and Canon Donald 
Spencer. 1 vol., 16mo, with a map, $1.25 
Being Vol. V. of ‘‘ The International Re- 
vision Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment.”” By Brit'sh and American Scholars 
and Revisers. Edited by Philip Schaff,D.D. 
(Matthew, Mark, and Luke already pub- 
lished.) . 


The Book of Forty Puddings. 


By Susan Anna Brown. 1 vol. With atcract- 
ive and appropriate binding, 50 cents. 


* ,* These books are for sale by ali boohsellers, 
or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


4 


POPULAR SCIE 


CONDUCTED BY E. L. 
VOLUM 


THE 


NCE MONTHLY. 
AND W. J. YOUMANS. 
E XXII. 





class all over the country. 
all branches, and by physicians, engin 


ers, finding its discussions of the scien 
are among its most liberal supporters. 


that does not read it. 


frivolities of sensational literature, and 


and industrial. 
everybody. 


of its advancement. Those, 


suing the mechanical and manufacturing arts, 
indispensable, and are extensively enumerated among its subscribers. 


This magazine draws from the intellectual resources of all nations, and 
is now recognized as the most successful scientific periodical in tue world. 
Appealing to no one class, it is patronized by intelligent readers of every | 


It is widely taken by the cultivators of science in 


eers, scientific farmers, and those pur- 
Thoughtful clergymen find it 
Teach- 
tific principles of education invaluable, 


It has a large clientage among the 


lawyers, and it is not easy to find an honest and independent student of politics 


The reason of this is, that our best friends are getting tired of the shallow 


demand a magazine that elevates the 


standard of popular reading in this country. Science is the greatest agency 
of improvement in this age, private and public, individual, social, professional, 
In its irresistible progress it touches everywhere, and affects 
It gives law to the material interests of the community, dnd modi- 
fies its ideas, opinions and beliefs, so that all have an interest in being informed 
therefore, 


who desire to know what is 


going on in the world of thought in these stirring times, when new knowledge 
is rapidly extending, and old errors are giving way, will find that they can only 
keep informed by subscribing for Tue Porpvutar Science Monrsry, 





volumes, 50 cents each. 


The volumes begin with May an 
scriptions may begin at any time. 


Monday Club Sermons on the 8. | 
S. Lessons for 1883. 


Eighth Series. Post-paid, $1.50. 
Should be in the hands of every pastor, superiu 
tendent and teacher. 


Primary Teacher’s Hand-Book 
on the S. S. Lessons for 1883, 
By Mre. W. F. CRAFTS. Post-paid, $1.00. 

The Best Aid to Mothers and Primary 

Teachers. 
Send for specimen pages to 


Congregational Pub. Society, Boston. 


MISS PARLOA’S | 


NEW COOK BOOKS. 


The Best in the World. 
450 pages. *5 ILLUSTRATIONS. 1724 RECEIPTS 
AND ITEMS OF INSTRUCTION. 


Complete Marketing Guide.—Illustrated. 
Full directions for 
Kitchen Furxishing. 
1 Vol. 12mo. Price, 1.50. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent pos:-»aid on receipt 


srice by the publishers, 
of price by the pupSTES & LAURIAT 


TOW 


- Be Sure to Try 
BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas 
Music and Services, 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


MMANUEL.—New Cantata by Doang. Very at- 
tractive. Price $20 per 100; 25 cents by Mail. 





HRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Glory to God, 
Appropriate Scripture Selections, with New 
Music by Lowry. $4 per 100 ; 5 cents by Mail. 


“HRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13,—Beautiful 
Carols by favorite authors. 
$8 per 100; 4 cents eaeh by Mail. 


A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, 
ete. Catalogues sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


Terms: $5.00 per annum, or 50 cents a number; cloth covers for the 


d November of each year, and sub- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
|, 3, & 5, Bond Street,’ New York. 


MUSICAL GIFTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG 


The newest and best general collection 
MUSICAL FAVORITE 
rhe newest collection of the best Piano n usic 


MINSTREL SONGS. Old and New 


The most popular melodies in the world 
FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS 
Unequaled array of German gems 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG 


Large numbers of the best songs 


The above arc types of about thirty volumes, each 
containing more than 200 pages, sheet music size, 
and filled with the very best seleeted music ot its 


class, all permanently valuabie, 
elegant books. Price of each: 
$2.50; gilt, $3.00. 


THE NOKWAY MUSIC ALBUM is a splen- 
did and unique book, filled with Norse music 
and Runic rhymes, such as Longfellow loved, 
and Ole Bull best interpreted, and costs $2.50 
plain, $3 in cioth, $4.00 gilt. 


Send for Lista, Gonertbtos our attractive and useful 
Books of Musical Literature (81 to 82), our 
collections of classical music, as Sonates of Moz- 
art or Beethoven ($5 per vol.), &c., &c. 


and all neat and 
plain, $2.00; in cloth, 


Any Book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


O. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


SAVE MONEY! 


By sending to us for our Christmas Circular of 
2,000 different kinds of Books, Bibles, 
Albums 41d Christmas Novelties; 


Also for our list of 





29 Choice Economical Sunday-school 


LIBRARIES. 


&& 40 to 6O per cent. Discount 


Prom Regular Prices. Addrese : 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. © 


Life of Ole Bull. 


| By Sarah C. Bull. Witha fine Steel Portrait and 
| several illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 
The romantic story of this great master of the 
violin cannot fail of a general and hearty welcome. 
| An Illustrated Dictionary of Words 
used in Art and Archzxology. 
| Explaining terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes,Christian Art,Calor, 
} Costume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Her- 
| aldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, etc, By J, W. Mollett, R, A. Il- 
ustrated with about 750 wood engravings. Smal 
4to. $5 60. 
J. Fenimore Cooper. 
R. Lounsbury, Professor of English in Yale 
Fifth volame of “American Men of 
With a fine Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 
»p, $1 
No adequate biography of Cooper ha+ ever ap- 
peared ; and this will be welcomed not ouly for ite in 
formation concerning one of the most iamous writers 


in American annals, vut asa part of the admirable 
series to which it belongs. 


The House of a Merchant Prince. 
A Novel of New York. By William Henry Bishop, 
author of ** Detmold.” 1vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


By T 
College. 
Letters.” 
16mo, gilt te 


2 25. 


4 story describing certain wealthy, showy, classes 
of New York society with pungent force and effect. 
Magnhild. 

By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated from the 


Norse with the anthor’s sanction by Prof. R. B. 

Anderson. 16mo, $1.00. 

This volume, which is in a somewhat different 
vein from Bjirnson’s other stories, compleves the 
American translation of his remarkabie novels, 
Taken together, they give a very complete and pic 
tureeqne representation of the life, customs, and 
ideas of the people of Norway. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. ' 


By LymMan ABBOTT. 





N this article I propose to present to the reader as 
complete a picture of the life of Christ as I can 
put upor so small a canvas as a page of The Christian 
Union. My object is to give the student a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole life, to aid him in combining in one 
connected biography the result of his studies during 
the past twelve months. This sketch I bring to a close 
with the crucifixion; for the resurrection belongs 
rather to the history of Christianity than to the human 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Galilee, the New England of the Holy Land, was 
very far from the rural region of Arcadian simplicity 
which Renan has described in his delightful but un- 
historical romance. The most populous State of mod- 
ern Europe is Belgium; it supports on an average 
four huadred and sixty-one to the square mile. Geali- 
lee, with an area of two thousand square miles, sup- 
ported, according to the estimate of the latest scholars, 
rot less than three million inhabitants. Brigandage 
within the province, and occasional incursions Ly 
marauding bands from without, forbade the dispersion 
of this population in rural homes. For self-protection 
they clustered in towns and cities—two hundred and 
four cities and villages, according to the not always 
trustworthy statistics of Josephus; along the thirteen 
miles of the western shore of its inland sea were 
crowded five cities of not incousiderable size. Its 
fertile and well-watered soil abounded in agricultural 
productions ; its hill-sides were covered with timber, 
of which they have since heen denuded; its plains 
were rich harvest-fields ; its vineyards and its orchards 
of olives and figs and pomegranates filled the air with 
fragrance in the spring and with rejoicing in the time 
of vintage and of gathering. Lying on the highway 
between Persia and the great sea-ports of the Mediter- 
ranean, its commerce connected it with both East and 
West. Its manufactures were simple ard primitive, 
but profitable. It produced dyes from its native in- 
digo ; linen fabrics from its native flax; oil from its 
abundant olives ; far-famed wines from its vineyards ; 
and various forms of pottery from its banks of black 
clay. Its people possessed the characteristics which 
industry, thrift, comparative commercial prosperity, 
and free intercourse with the nations of the earth 
always produce. They were hard-working; free from 
the enervation produced by luxury and idleness ; their 
prejudices against Gentile races were materially modi- 
tied by their commercial contact with them. Their 
religion was more simple and less ceremonial than 
that of their southern brethren. They were not less 
educated, but they were more indifferent to theological 
tradition, less bound by religious ceremonialism, more 
simple minded, and at once more moral and less 
ecclesiastical. What Germany was to Italy in the 
seventeenth century, that was Galilee to Judea in the 
first. 

Such was the district in which Christ commenced 
his public ministry. He took up the thread of John 
the Baptist, so rudely broken by his arrest and impris- 
onment, and came back from the metropolis to the 
province where his boyhood had been spent, as a 
herald of the kingdom of God. Bringing with him a 
metropolitan reputation, he received a welcome which 
was an ovation. It is true that he met with incidental 
and occasional opposition and rebuffs; true that the 
Nazareth where he had been brought up mobbed and 
would have killed him ; true that Scribes and Pharisees 
coming down from Jerusaiem attempted to poison the 
minds of the people against him; that he was sneered 
at as an associate with publicans and sinners, and re- 
viled as a necromancer in league withthe devil. But 
these were mere eddies, such as are always caused by 
a great current of popularity. Throngs accompanied 
him wherever he went. He could find time neither to 
eat nor to sleep. When he went up to the hill-country 
for repose, the people flocked after him and turned his 
closet of prayer into an auditorium. When he took 
boat and crossed the Sea of Galilee, they divined his 
purpose, went around the head of the sea, and antici- 
pated his arrival. When he returned again, they fol- 
lowed after to listen to his preaching in thesynagogue. 
When he entered into a private house they thronged 
after him, filling up the conrtyard and blocking up the 
entrance way. When he walked the streets the crowd 
pressed about him, seeking with superstitious rever- 
ence to touch the hem of his garment, in the hope that 
its magic would afford for their diseases cure and for 
their despair new hope. He could obtain quiet only by 
procuring a fishing-boat, sailing out into the sea, and 
sleeping there. His friends became anxious for his 
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safety, thought his enthusiasm had turned his brain, 
and in vain endeavored to dissuade him from his ex- 
hausting labors. 

To this epoch and district of his ministry belong 
the Nazareth where he preached his first sermon ; the 
Cana where he inaugurated his ministry of joy by 
prolonging the festivities of a wedding-feast ; the Ca- 
pernaum where he lived at home under the roof of Si- 
mon Peter; the Bethsaida whence came to him two at 
least of his chosen Apostles; the Magdala, the birth 
place of that Mary from whom he cast out seven 
devils; the Mount of Beatitudes whereon he preached 
his inauguration sermon ; the Nain where he converted 
the tears of a widowed mother into smiles, as he gave 
back to her from the dead her only son. Like every 
great sympathetic religious teacher, Christ intuitively 
and instinctively adapted his teaching to his audience. 
His Galilean ministry, therefore, takes its color from 
the provincial character of Galilee. At first there j 
nothing novel in his teaching, except the spirit of com- 
mingled grace and authority which characterizes it. 
He repeats, in but slightly different forms, the best and 
purest teaching of the age; he reiterates the apho- 
risms of other liberal Rabbis; the prayer which he 
gives to his disciples is a simple and child-like expres- 
sion of universal need; the law which ke gives to his 
disciples is but a spiritual application and interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic legislation. As he proceeds to pro- 
founder phases of truth he at once veils and discloses 
their meaning in parable and metaphor. He never 
speaks to the Galileans in the scholastic language of 
Judea. He clothes his characteristic and prophetic 
utterances in figures borrowed from a prosaic and 
busy life. The Kingdom of God is like the seed drop- 
ped in the soil—what comes of it depends as much on 
the soil as on the seed ; it is like yeast kneaded into a 
lump of dough—does its work by agitation, and re- 
quires time; it is like a net thrown into the sea—it 
draws into itself good and bad, which by and by must 
be sorted out, the bad to be cast away. Only little by 
little does he set before the common people the truth 
that they can follow him only through self-sacrifice— 
at first by aphorisms which they either refuse to re- 
ceive or fail to comprehend. At length the popular 
enthusiasm reaches its height; the people will make 
him king despite himself; he refuses their honest but 
ill-conceived homage ; he follows this refusal by the 
discourse in which, though still in an enigma, he fore- 
tells his own suffering and death and the self-denials 
that must be borne by his followers ; his disciples fall 
away from him; and he, with the few faithful follow- 
ers sifted out from the great throng of admirers, 
leaves Galilee to return to it no more, except as a vis 
itor and for repose. 

Directly south of Galilee lay the province of Sama- 
ria. It was occupied by a mongrel population, descend- 
ants from inter-marriages of Jews and pagans—a 
population which had preved more than once traitor 
to the Jewish nation, and always apostate to the Jewish 
religion. As Christ only preached on one occasion, 
and then but for two days, in Samaria, and that before 
his public ministry had really begun, we may pass 
this province by. 

The heart of the southern province of Palestine, 
Judea, was Jerusalem; the heart of Jerusalem was the 
temple. In the earlier history of Judaism the 
prophets had been the severest critics of the priests; 
but, in the time of Christ, priest and scribe lived under 
the same roof, and made common cause in perpetu- 
ating a system of unspiritual symbolism and undevout 
theology. Connected with the temple were the clois- 
tered retreats of the theologians of the first century. 
The Pharisce and priest controlled thesocial as well as 
the religious life of the entire province. Neither com- 
merce nor manufactures had broken down religious 
prejudices in Judea, and not a inconsiderable propor- 
tion of the people lived directly or indirectly off that 
system of sacrifices which centered in the temple ser- 
vices. Religion brought three times a year to this no 
longer holy city a crowd of sometimes pious but more 
often bigoted and superstitious pilgrims ; and the trade 
and commerce of the city, dependent on these stated 
feasts, were supported by religion, and gave it a not 
unselfish support in turn. Imagine Luther preaching 
the reformed religion under the shadow of the Vati- 
can; such was the preaching by Christ in the courts of 
Herod’s temple. No ovation here; no thronging of 
delighted audiences; no multiplied invitations to feasts 
given in his honor. Instead, an angry and turbulent 
crowd, constant interruptions, contemptuous denial of 
bis right to preach, repeated violence threatened his 
person, ineffectual attempts at assassination or arrest, 
more successful instigation of mobs agaiust him. 
Of all his disciples one alone, apparently, dared 
brave the publie feeling of the capital. At least it 
is from John alone that we have derived our knowl- 
edge of Christ’s Judean ministry. He dared not 
sleep within the city walls. And after a brief sojourn 
in Jerusalem, which did not overrun three months, he 


departed from the city, not to return till the work of 





the teacher was ended and the time of the sacrifice 
had come. 

The region east of the river Jordan, wild and roman- 
tic, is even to the present day but little known. Few 
of the hosts of travelers who annually visit the Holy 
Land invade this territory; only recent explorers have 
made any attempt to investigate its numerous ruins. 
This is the district of Perea, unnamed in the Gospels 
except by such general descriptive title as ‘‘ the region 
beyond Jordan.” The history of this region partakes 
of its geographical character, and its population to the 
present day are as untamed as the soil which they 
inhabit. But these now deserted hills were in the time 
of Christ dotted with villages; these now desolate but 
once grassy downs were covered with herds and flocks ; 
this untraversable wild was once traversed by Roman 
roads ; this land, whose only cities now are the tent 
cities of the Bedouin Arabs, was, in the time of Christ, 
so populated that the southern portion of it was known 
as Decapolis; that is, the ten cities. 

Of Christ’s ministry in this district Luke alone has 
preserved anything like a full and adequate record. 
The population were more scattered than in Galilee, 
more heterogeneous than in Judea. Twelve messen- 
gers were enough to act as heralds of the kingdom of 
God in densely populated Galilee ; seventy were commis- 
sioned to carry the same tidings over the larger and 
more sparsely settled district of Perea. The teachings 
as well as the methods of Christ in this period of his 
ministry conformed to the exigencies of the place and 
the people. The half-pagan population of this district 
are wandering sheep to the haughty Judean lost sheep; 
Christ rebukes the pride of the Jew and the hopeless- 
ness of the pagan in that marvelous trio of parables, 
the lost sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son. Roman 
wealth despises the peasant poverty which crouches 
at its feet; Christ gives hope to the poor and warning 
to the rich in the parables of the rich fool, and of 
Dives and Lazarus. The domestic laxity which Roman 
license had introduced had broken down inthis dis- 
trict, where pagan and Jew intermingled, the sanctity 
of the marriage tie; Christ re-enstates it in his explicit 
instructions respecting divorce. This much of identi- 
fication of the preacher with his place is reasonably 
assured; but, whatever future exploration may dis- 
close to us, there is no Nain or Nazareth or Capernaum 
or Bethsaida to attract the Christian tourist thither- 
ward. 

‘‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
is Mount Zion,” sang the poet-founder of Jerusalem. 
It is built on a promontory of rock jutting out from 
the mountain-range of Judea, separated from surround- 
ing hills by deep, narrow gorges, and divided into an 
upper and lower town by a third valley, penetrating 
the heart of the city. Toward this city is set his face 
as the feast of the Passover draws nigh. He was in the 
prime of manhood, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
Of his form and features history has preserved no 
other hint than such as is afforded by the mystical 
vision which John beheld in the Isle of Patmos of ‘‘one 
like unto the Son of Man.” His voice was deep, his 
tread firm and manly, and his tender eyes could flash 
fire on occasion. There was something in his mien 
which struck awe into stout hearts; the mob parted 
before him as the waves of the Red Sea before Aaron’s 
rod, and he passed through unharmed: the officers 
sent to arrest him returned empty-handed, with no 
other excuse for their failure than ‘‘ Never man spake 
like this man.” His immediate friends accompanied 
him in his journey toward the holy city, a prey to con- 
flicting emotions of hope and fear. His prophecies of 
his passion they could not comprehend, yet neither 
could they wholly cast off the gloom which those pro- 
phecies produced. But as they crossed the Jordan 
Valley, and fell in with Galilean pilgrims going up to 
the Passover, their Master was everywhere received 
with acclamation. It was over a year since the Gali- 
leans had seen their honored and beloved prophet ; their 
enthusiasm knew no bounds, and the disciples soon 
forget their fears. The procession, swelled by volun- 
teers, grew as it advanced ; the enthusiasm increased 
with the numbers; the fame of the one who had re- 
deemed Lazarus from bis captivity to death preceded 
him, and pilgrims from Jerusalem marched out to join 
the band who bore Christ in their midst. Men tore up 
grass from the fields, cut down palm-branches, and 
threw off their cloaks, to make a highway worthy for 
the coming King. Jesus Christ himself shared neither 


.the hopes nor the fears of disciples; he knew the now 


rapidly approaching end, but was not daunted by it. 
Fear for himself be never knew, but when he reached 
the apex of the Mount of Olives, and looked down 
upon the city from whose temple-roofed flashed back 
the light of the setting sun, his prophetic vision saw 
the temple in ruins, the walls with great gaps and 
breaches in them, rows of crosses set up along the hill- 
side with the captured Jews hanging upon them, the 
artillery of Titus thundering at the gates, and the pagan 
banners of Rome environing the city. And in the 


midst of bis pepular ovation he wept as he uttered 
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the lament: ‘‘If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto 
thy peace; but now they are hid from thine eyes.” 

Up to this time Christ had been a prophet of hope 
and of good cheer. In the temple teachings of this 
last week he was prophet of warning and of woe. 
No longer possibility that the Jewish nation would 
accept their Lord and become a willing instrument for 
the enfranchisement and redemption of the Gentile 
nations; no longer use in veiling in trope and meta- 
phor the now inevitable catastrophe so rapidly ap- 
proaching the apostate and recusant nation. He 
declares that its unrepentant religious teachers shall 
see publicans and harlots going into the kingdom of 
God before them ; that the Jewish nation, murderer of 
prophets and finally of the Son of God himself, shall 
be miserably destroyed ; that the people first invited to 
the wedding-feast shall be slain and their city burned 
with fire, and the Gentile highways and hedges shall 
furnish the guests. He is set upon with artfully baited 
questions by Herodian, and Sadducee, and Pharisee, 
and easily puts each questioner to confusion. Under 
the shadow of the cloister-walls of the Jewish theolo- 
gians he denounces them for hypocrisy and false pre- 
tense—‘* blind guides”; ‘‘fools and blind”; ‘‘hypo- 
crites”; ‘‘serpents”; ‘‘ generation of vipers.” Just over 
the Mount of Olives, two miles from the city walls, still 
are found the ruins of what was once the charming 
suburban village of Bethany. Under the shadow of 
the fruit-trees of this House of Dates, in the home of 
congenial friends, Christ spent one quiet, reposeful 
night—in the valley of Kedron were olive-orchards 
beneath the shelter of whose trees he sometimes slept. 
He appears not to have ventured to sleep for a single 
night within the city wails. At lenght the appointed 
time arrives; the treacherous apostle betrays to the 
temple police the garden where his Lord was accus- 
tomed to seek refuge after the wearisome conflicts of 
the day. The measured tread of the soldiery breaks 
in upon Christ’s devotions; he arises; awakens his 
sleeping disciples ; puts himself between them and the 
guards; gives them opportunity to recover from their 
bewilderment and make good their. escape ; forbids 
resistance ; and surrenders himself to the authorities. 
The Sanhedrim, or court of seventy, is summoned in 
hot haste before the day has broken; the form of a 
trial is gone through; probably in the court-room 
which constituted an adjunct of the temple, and on 
the site now occupied by the Mosque of Omar. In 
violation of the just and reasonable principle, borrowed 
by modern law from Jewish precedent, which forbids 
a prisoner to be called upon to criminate himself, the 
high-priest puts Christ under oath, adjures him by 
the living God to testify concerning his claims, and 
condemns him as guilty of blasphemy because of his 
response. The sun has hardly risen above the Mount 
of Olives before the prisoner, thus condemned, is hur- 
ried to the adjoining Tower of Antonia, and a reluc- 
tant ratification of the sentence of death is wrung by 
the gathering mob from the cowardly Pilate. The 
sentence of crucifixion is at length pronounced upon 
him, and the strange funeral procession—the stolid sol- 
diers, the malignantly rejoicing priests, the turbulent 
mob, and the broken-hearted disciples—wends its way 
out of the city, to the forever unknown place of sacri- 
fice of him with whose death ends the human life of 
him whose presence on earth has forever made Pales- 
tine to all Christian hearts a sacred land. 








“Leciurve-Moom Laik. 
By Henry Warp Brxroner. 


PATIENCE.’ ms 
HERE is no word used more frequently, in the 
New Testament certainly, and perhaps in the Old, 
than the word ‘‘ patience:” There is no virtue that is 
spoken of oftener, and practiced less, than this. 
People think that patience is a very good thing; and 
they do not to any great extent introduce it into their 
conduct. Yet it is one of the most profound of experien- 
ces, and it may be said to lie at the very organic center 
of Christian character. It is impossible for a man to live 
as a true man who does not know more or less of the 
lore of patience. : 

What is patience? It is self-control at the point of 
desire, and at the point of suffering. It is holding a 
man’s self still, quiet, contented, over against things 
desired or things abhorred. When a man is brought 
into certain conditions there is a turmoil within him, 
often, as in a school let out, where the boys tumble 
over each other, and rush hither and thither. A man’s 
faculties run out, and one wants one thing and another 
another ; pride wants one thing, love of praise wants 
another, and so on; and the whole mind cannot be 
gratified in its wants; something must give way, and 
be controlled ; and the process of putting down and 
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putting up is going on in the mind all the time. With- 
out this self-control a man could not get along in life. 
It is not possible for one part of the mind to act unless 
some other parts lie still. Toillustrate: in an assembly, 
if a dozen men attempt to speak at once, the chairman 
calls them to order, saying, ‘‘Sit down, and let one 
speak at a time.” In the soul there is a constant 
strife among the faculties to make themselves heard 
or felt; and the regent should say to them, “Be still ;” 
and patience is holding still when you desire not to 
hold still. 

There is not an hour nor a moment in which we are 
not meeting circumstances which are desirable or the 
opposite, and refusing or choosing things little and 
great. If a person is naturally of an even tempera- 
ment, if he is endowed about evenly all round, if his 
faculties are reasonably well balanced, he ought not to 
find it very hard to be patient; but if a man is sick, 
has gout in one foot, and rheumatism in the other, and 
neuralgia up and down his back, it is not easy, it is 
very hard, for him to be patient. Yet there are those 
who can be patient under those circumstances—at any 
rate, so much so that no cry, no wild speeches, shall 
escape them. Sometimes one says, “‘It is a severe 
trial that 1 am called to undergo; but let me control 
myself;” and sometimes he does not even utter a 
groan to himself. 

This is divine fortitude. Itis a heroic quality. It 
is like that patience which the Lord Jesus Christ ex- 
hibited when he sweat, as it were, great drops of 
blood under the acutest agony, and yet was patient. 

Next comes that patience which arises from the 
conflict of all lower desires and passions. Most peo- 
ple, from day to day, have occasion for the exercise 
of patience. For example, a man of a great deal of 
strength, a great deal of will-power, a great deal of 
pride, and a great deal of executive energy, wants to 
be like a subsoil plow with six yoke of oxen hitched 
to it, and wants to go, ripping and tearing, clear to 
the bottom; and he cannot; there is something the 
matter with the plow; something has given way; and he 
frets and snarls. But itis just as uscless, under;such 
circumstances, for a man to be impatient as it is for 
the ocean to fret itself on the shore, which does not 
move, but which rolls back the waves perpetually. 
Yet, how many men are there who know how to put 
tremendous energy into endeavor, and then be patient 
under the disappointment of failure ? 

Then, there are a thousand little troubles of the 
household—yesterday’s, to-day’s,and to-morrow’s; past, 
present, and prospective ; there are troubles with chil- 
dren, with servants, with neighbors, with friends; 
there are a million little bickerings which, like venom- 
ous particles of dust, fill the air with torment; and 
how many are there that under such circumstances can 
possess their souls with patience, and not let fly once ; 
or with whom, if they do, it is a mere flash of the eye, 
and nothing more ? 

I think the old Quakers had some beautiful ideas. 
Among them was one with which I was always struck 
—namely, that of being still before God. They believed 
in a state of mind in which one should hear nothing; 
in which one, without word or utterance, without 
prayer, or psalm, or any other thing, should be con- 
sciously before God. Can you conceive of any state 
in which one more thoroughly discharges the mind 
from impatience, as well as from frivolousness, than 
in that of holding one’s self in the very presence of 
God? 

When men look at this subject from a lower point 
of view, they say, ‘‘It is very easy for a man who is 
prosperous to tell us these things;” but when, in times 
of great religious quickening, a man has been lifted 
up so that he looks down from the other side—from 
the side of the eternal world, from the side of God— 
nothing in the wor'd looks so foolish to him as our 
fretting ourselves as we do every day. 

Well, is this patience easy? To some il is, and to 
others it is not; but there is a way out of such trou- 
bles, and there is a way into that peace which passes 
all understanding. A mancan so take refuge under 
the wings of the Almighty that the whisperings, the 
clamors, and the assaults of men, and the whole rabble 
of annoyances in this world, shall be as nothing to 
him, he has such perfect peace and rest. But while so 
many of us admire great talent, great eloquence, great 
power of song, great power of thinking, and the power 
to interpret all salient qualities, and yearn for them, 
how few there are who long to have perfect trust, rest, 
patience! and yet that quality is one of the most illu- 
minating and one of the most convincing tomen. A 
servant who is in your employment, some old Negress 
that is a nurse in your family, who knows how to sing 
in the midst of trouble, who takes everything meekly 
and sweetly and lovingly, and is impatient neither 
with the children, nor with the mistress of the family, 
frequently teaches the lesson of patience to her betters. 
The kingdom of God is down-stairs, oftentimes, when 
the devil is squabbling up-stairs. 

I think that the Christian graces made known in the 








New Testamen, are the best evidence that book affords 
us Of the reality of the Christian religion. I do not 
mean that we are to be indifferent to its historical 
views or intellectual phases; but this I say, that the 
living exemplification of these graces as_they are laid 
down in the New Testament is an unanfwerable 
dence of Christianity. 

For the most part, the church is like a box of can- 


evi- 


dles, being designed to give light, but lying side by 
side without being lighted at all. Take them out of 
the box, and set them where they will cast forth their 
light, and no man would desire to resist them. So, if 
there were Only the swectuaess of love, rest in God, and 
a constant bathing of the soul in the upper ether; if 
men could see the qualities which were set forth in 
Jesus Christ reproduced among his disciples, it would 
not be long before the world would be converted to 
them. 

I think one reason why religion does not spread 
more is that ministers ‘have so little religion. 1 think 
they have a hope; I think they are very good as com- 
pared with the average of men; my own experience 
among the ministerial profession is that they, on the 
whole, compare favorably with any other profession ; 
but I do not think that, as a body, they carry with 
them the inward kingdom of God; that they rejoice 
in the things of the Spint; that they measure every- 
thing by the standard of the gospel of Christ Jesus. 
They preach sometimes from vanity. They are fre- 
quently touchy and irritable. We constantly hear it 
said of ministers, *‘Thcy have their intirmities ; we 
all have ours; and we must But 
I have seen, in New England, prophets, grand old 
saints, forty or years in one 
child-like, peaceful, patient exemplars of religion, 
whose influence sh i like that of the New 


bear with them.” 


living fifty place, 


} 
he AvVrOUW 


Jerusalem ; and | think that if all our preachers of 
every denomination had sweet peace, rest, pa- 
tience, the spirit of Carst Jesus, men lcoking upon 
them would be inspired with a like spirit, and we 
shouid not be far from the millennium. 

I take my share in all this. Lam no better than the 
rest, in some respects not so good, because it has 


inward life. I know 
and therefore my infirmities and failures 
are more culpable than those of others. But when I 
see the way in which scores and scores of the best 
men that are preaching look at things, when I see 
their want cf sy 
life, 1 am sorry for Christ! 
tian graces 
often a stumbling 
lanterns, and not a light. 

So let us pray for one another. Let us pray for the 
Above all, jet us pray for the shed- 
ding down from heaven of that presence of God which 
hushes the way of trouble of the soul, and which gives 
force to everything that is benign and beneficent with- 
in the hearts of men. May the spirit of light and 
inspiration bring home the truth of the great invisible 
world to every soul that is receptive, and that is will- 
ing to be made light. 


pleased God to reveal to me this 


my duty, 


“pathy with the higher realities of 
Our poverty in the Chris- 
It makes the church 
akes ministers dark 


is our reproach. 


block, and it m 


church of God. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 
This event, which for many months has occupied 
the attention of the whole scientific world, and for 
which great preparations had been made, transpired 
on Wednesday of last week, at almost exactly the time 
calculated for its occurrence. The condition of the 
atmosphere, upon which so much depended, and 
about which apprehension had been felt, 
although not wholly favorable was still sufliciently 
clear and undisturbed to allow of observations that 
are of great value, and will be of great interest to 
future observers of this phenomenon. This is antici- 
pating a little, however, since it will not occur again 
till some time in the twenty-first century, when it 
is to be hoped we may observe the transit from a 
higher point of view. At the United States Naval 
Observatory in Washington the transit was observed 
very successfully, although the cloudy atmosphere 
which prevailed in this region partially obscured 
the sun at intervals during the transit. On the 
whole, however, the authorities there report that 
they have every reason to be grateful that their 
observations were so favorable, and that the data 
secured will be of great assistance in determining the 
all-important question as to the true distance from 
the earth to the sun. The observations of the German 
astronomers, whose buildings and apparatus were situ- 
ated on the grounds of Trinity College, were fairly 
satisfactory, and took on a national coloring, for upon 
the dome of their observatory the flags of Ger- 
many and America waved together, while near by the 
Trinity students stood and sang ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” a proceeding that dotbtless did much to 
cheer the wavering spirits of their Teutonic guests. 
Abroad, the observations varied. In Jiondon the sky 
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became overcast and snow fell, so that observations 
from the Greenwica Observatory were ren- 
dered impossible. At Portsmouth, Penzance, 
and in South Wales the conditions were favor- 
able. At Cork, in South Africa, and in Jamaica, 
the transit was plainly visible; but in Madrid and in 
Paris bad weather prevailed, and the great prepara- 
tions made at the Observatory of the latter city were 
rendered futile. As to the results of the observations 
generally, Professor Hart, of Trinity College, is re- 
ported as saying that ‘‘Several years must elapse 
before the results of to-day’s work can be given to the 
world. There must be comparisons of the work of 
different observatories and many laborious computa- 
tions. The observations of to-day, if not of present 
value, are in the nature of a duty to our successors in 
science, because in the century that will elapse before 
another transit something may occur which may be 
affected by to-day’s results.” 


GOUNOD'S “ REDEMPTION.” 

The musical astronomers—the name is certainly ad- 
missible, since we read of the ‘‘stars” and ‘ lumina- 
ries ” of the musical and dramatic world—were also on 
the alert on Wednesday evening of last week to make 
auricular obervations of the stellar harmonies that 
were predicted for that evening in the neighbor- 
hood of Steinway Hall in this city, when Mr. 
Theodore Thomas led his chorus of three hundred 
singers, his orchestra of eighty picked performers, 
and his band of eminent soloists in the production of 
Gounod’s sacred trilogy of ‘‘The Redemption” for 
the first time in America. Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of a scholarly musician, or as a great 
popular suecess, the work appears to have stood 
either test equally well, and the American critics have 
agreed to award it the high honors it secured at its 
first representation last summer in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Whoever has studied the score of the work and 
become familiar with its manifold beauties will 
not wonder that its success has been great, 
and that both musicians and music-lovers have 
given emphatic appreciation of its great merits. 
The work as performed on this occasion is spoken of 
very highly, and while the soloists come in for a large 
share of the honors. the chorus appears to call for chief 
commendation. We append a paragraph on this feat- 
ure of the performance, quoted from the notice of the 
New York ‘‘Tribune” critie, as much for the idea it 
gives of what a chorus should be as for the idea it 
gives of what this one was: ‘‘ But the glory of the 
performance was the chorus, whieh, played upon like 
the orchestra, aad responsive like it, must surely have 
been in balance, in sustained quality of tone, in purity 
of intonation, in readiness and vigor of attack, and in 
extraordinary clearness and completeness of phrasing, 
a surprise to everybody. The performance was very 
warmly received, and, as we have before said, we 
consider -it certain that the work will be more and 
more admired at every hearing.” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—More that eighteen thousand children have already sub- 
scribed to the Longfellow Memorial Fund. 

—Franz Liszt is to pass some weeks in Venice as the guest 
of Wagner, who is spending the winter there. 

—The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne have 
started from Victoria, B. C., on their return to San Fran- 
cisco. 

—A firm who tendered 33,000 francs received last week the 
contract for the removal of the ruins of the Tuileries in 
Paris. 

—The members of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colors have received the distinction of a diploma signed by 
Queen Victoria. 

—Mr. Vennor, it is said, has abandoned his high calling of 
weather prophet, and become an advertising agent for Mr. 
Mapleson's opera troupe. 

—Mr. Abbey, Mrs. Langtry’s manager, states that the re- 
ceipts for the four weeks’ engagement of the latter lady at 
Wallack’s Theatre amounted to $61,813.63. 

—Stanford Court, in Worcestershire, the seat of Sir Francis 
Winnington, was destroyed by fire last week, together with 
valuable plate, pictures, and manuscripts. 

—Mrs. Alice W. Slayback, widow of the murdered St. Louis 
citizen, hag filed a suit claiming $50,000 damages against 
John A. Cockerill, for the killing of her husband. 

—A despatch from Denver, Colorado, on Friday of last 
week, reported a terrible massacre of Americans and Mexi- 
cans in Texas by a band of Indians led by the redoubtable 
chief Juh. 

—Dauring thetransit of Venus, on Wednesday of last week, 
Professor Young, of Princeton College, with the spectro- 
scope discovered unmistakable evidences of vapor of water 
in the atmosphere of Venus. 

—In Troy, N. Y., last week an encounter took place be- 
tween a militia offieer and an editor, the result of an article, 
printed by the latter in his paper, defamatory of the officer’s 
character and that of his father. 

—There is a farmer at Jamaica, South Long Island, who 
has this season realized $4,000 from his small farm of six 
acres. His cropis celery. He never ploughs, but spades 
deeply, and manures heavily. 

--Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has written a very graceful and 





characteristic letter to the first year class at Harvard Medical 
School, acknowledging the gift of the “loving cup” from 
them last week, on the occasion of his farewell. 

—The floods in France continue, and the Deputies have 
been appealed to for a grant of 200,000 francs for the relief 
of the sufferers. In Paris the overflow of the Seine has 
caused considerable damage, and bridges have been under- 
mined. 

—Chicago is to hold a National Exhibition of Railway 
Appliances during the latter part of next May. A great 
variety of railway appliances will be exhibited, and ecientific 
and practical tests will be made of every article and material 
that can be subjected to tests. : 

—The ‘‘ Moniteur Universel,” a French journal, published 
an insulting article last week, declaring that ‘‘ the American 
navy is so reduced by peculation that the United States were 
recently obliged to back down to Chili.” France, it says, 
could ruin every American port. 

—The Queen opened the new Courts of Justice in the 
Strand en Monday, Dec. 4, with imposing ceremonies. ‘The 
last act before the handing of the courts over to the legal 
authorities was a two hours’ search similar to that which has 
always been made,since the Gunpowder Plot, before the open- 
ing of Parliament. 

—President Dreher of Roanoke College is the very 
efficient head of a very useful institution ; his labors in its 
behalf are untiring. Two weeks ago a very impertant meet- 
ing was held in Boston, attended by many influential people, 
and a resolution was adopted indorsing the claims of the 
institution upon Northern generosity. 

—The new Dressed Beef Company is said to have made 
Newburgh, N. Y., the distributing point for supplying the 
Eastern States, via the New York and New England Railroad. 
A large refrigerator will be built at Newburgh, and property 
has been bought as a site for a dock, near the terminus of 
the Newburgh branch of the Erie Railroad. 

—At the recent royal review in Englard the Queen stood 
up in her carriage and waved her handkerchief as her son, 
the Duke of Connaught, marched past at the head of the 
Foot Guards. When Sir Garnet Wolseley passed in the re- 
view she rose again, and stood till he had passed ; which was 
an unprecedented honor, according to some of the 
gossiping crities. 

—A lady who resides in this city recently visited Niagara 
Falls, accompanied by her little boy, an intelligent child of 
six years. When they had looked a long time at the mighty 
volume of water hastening to its grand abyss, the mother 
turned to the boy and inquired: ‘‘ What do you say to that, 
Alfred?” The little fellow lifted his awe-struck eyes and 
solemaly answered: ‘‘ Mamma, [ feel like taking off my hat 
to God.”—[Detroit Post and Tribune. 

—London was visited last week with two great fires. On 
Wednesday the Royal Alhambra Theater, with all the 
dresses, properties, scenery, music, and instruments for the 
Christmas production, was destroyed, incurring a loss of 
150,000 pounds. On Thursday another fire started which 
proved to be one of the largest that has occurred in many 
years. On the same day England was enveloped in a severe 
snow-storm, during which many wrecks occurred along the 
coast, travel and telegraphic communication were inter- 
rupted, and heavy losses were sustained in many places. 

—President Arthur appears to have appreciated keenly the 
enterprising spirit which led someone to send out from 
Washington an alleged abstract of his message several days 
in advance of that document’s publication. Hearing of the 
matter, it is said, he inquired of a newspaper man whether 
he knew who had the abstract for sale. The newspaper man 
said he did not. ‘‘The reason why I asked,” said Mr. 
Arthur, “‘ was that I haven't quite finished my message yet, 
and I thought that if I could purchase a complete copy in 
advance it might help me out onsome points which I haven’t 
yet settled to my satisfaction.”—[N. Y. Tribune. ° 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 








MIDDLE STATES. 


—It was announced at the last monthly meeting of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, at New 
York, that a similar society had been organized at Calcutta, 
India. 

—The Salvation Army at Paterson, N.J., have taken a 
lease of the Germania Assembly Hall for five years. 

—The Russian Chapel which has been supported by the 
Russian Government at New York for thirteen years is to 
be closed. The pastor, the Rev. Nicholas Bjerring, states 
that this action of the Government is for economical 
reasons ; that the ecclesiastical government needs all the 
money it can obtain to use in Russia. The chapels at Stock- 
holm (Sweden) and Weimar (Germany) are closed, and the 
chapel at Stuttgart is to be closed beforelong. Mr. Bjerring 
will remain in this country, of which he has been a citizen 
ten years. 

—The Clinton street Presbyterian Church and the Second 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., have decided to consolidate. The 
new organization will be known as the Second Church, and 
will worship in the church corner of Remsen and Clinton 
streets. It will have a membership of between six and seven 
hundred, and a Sunday-school of over four hundred pupils. 
Both pasters, the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke and the Rev. 
Arthur Crosby, will remain, and are to preach on alternate 
Sundays. If either accepts a call elsewhere, the other is to 
resign and leave the church free to choose a new pastor. The 
church row known as the Second Church, at Clinton and 
Fulton streets, is to be sold, if $75,000 can be obtained for it. 

—The New York Protestant Episcopal City Mission at the 
last annual meeting decided that $30,000 would be necessary 
to do the work of the Society this winter. The work of the 
Society is supported entirely by voluntary contributions, and 
is among the poorest people of the city. 

—The Christmas Letter Mission will be glad to undertake 





the distribution of letters and cards containing Christmas 
greeting to the inmates of the institutions on Blackwell's and 
Ward's Islands. Mrs. A. D. Chapin, No. 504 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will be glad to receive contributions. 

—The Methodist-Episcopal ministers of Trenton, N. J., 
have invited the members of the Salvation Army in that city 
to come before their association and explain their beliefs and 
aims. The association also passed the following resolution : 
That ‘‘we profoundly deplore the lack of efficient police 
control of the unruly element of the congregations gather- 
ing nightly at the meetings of the Salvation Army, and that 
we respectfully call upon the proper authorities of this city 
to see that adequate protection be offered the Army at its 
meetings and in the prosecution generally of its worthy 
evaugelistic work.” 

—The Howard Mission and Home for Little Wanderers, 
at 40 New Bowery, New York, is entering upon another 
year's work, and its work in the future will be as well done 
as in the past. Money, provisions and clothes are needed. 
The Rev. I. M. Brinckerhoff has been appointed financial 
agent. 

—The regular pew-holders of the Tompkins Avenue Con- 
gregational Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., have agreed to re- 
linguish their pews to non-churchgoers who desire to hear 
the pastor, the Rev. George F. Pentecost, at the evening 
service. 

—The report of 8t. John’s Guild shows that over 30,000 
persons were given aid by the Guild last year; there were 
forty-two floating hospital excursions. Expenses, $18,120.26; 
receipts, $21,681.22. 

—The Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children have just made their annual report. Much 
geod has been done by the Society during the year. 
354 children—destitute childrea—have been placed by the 
Society in the care of different institutions. A change has 
been effected in the care of boys committed to Raymond 
Street Jail, who were formerly confined in the same cell with 
adult male criminals, and through the efforts of the Society 
a sentiment has been aroused in favor of a juvenile reform- 
atory. 

—The Rev. John W. Kennion preaches in the streets of 
this city. Repentance and salvation by faith in the atonement 
offered for all, without distinction, is the burden of his 
preaching, with the new birth, and sanctification by the 
Holy Ghost. 

—The New York Sunday-closing league was incorporated 
at Albany, N. Y., last week. The members, now numbering 
1,500, will use every effort to enforce the Sunday Law. De- 
tachments of the League will patrol the streets, and call the 
attention of the police to any infringement of the law which 
they discover. 

—The Brooklyn Bureau of Charities issue a card whick 
they will gladly furnish on application : 

Use this card whenever you are asked foi aid. 


BROOKLYN, ........ . 1888. 
To the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities ; 
MICs sca Nee athoaus baenhsnepes sat céned Age,...No. in family... 
NR dticeccdetvcabarsnt~stendecadedees .Floor. Front. Rear. 


RN ois wk cline Gab dSRO sed /ne 5. ctealy abe dbbb vecuneedbcs 
INL, <5 5. 5. cccssatiguegsesmsbtadeessaut ednaeltasos 
Cause of present need, ....... 


Has applied to me for help. Please state what information you 
have on file in regard to this case. 

MELD sietccusxiekhe, Sos bRMURRCANCesSEARe deni acdeeens ; 
Pca ehethiwn bheeksisuctawsebnainvovuneds No.. 
Indiscriminate giving leads to pernicious results. 

—An association known as the Sunday Breakfast Associa- 
tion for the Poor has been organized at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The first meeting was held in the Stockton Church, and much 
good will be accomplished by the Association, without doubt. 

—In a building which was erected in 1697 at Jenkinstown, 
Pa., on Dec. 3, over 600 Quakers met to celebrate tne two 
hundredth anniversary of the first meeting of the Society of 
Friends. An address was delivered on ‘‘ The Early History 
of the Quaker Community, and its Effects in Promoting a 
Higher Civilization.” 

—The Memorial Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 
was dedicated recently. The church owes ite existence to 
the gift of a little girl given to the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Much- 
more, just before her death, when she placed the sum of 
$421 in his bands with the request that it should be used to 
builda church for poor people like herself and her mother. 
That Dr. Muchmore has most nobly kept his promise is 
proved by the fact that the church just dedicated free of debt 
cost $70,500. 

—An association for furnishing home teaching and the use 
of a free circulating library in raised type for the adult blind 
is now in operation in this country. The system adopted 
was invented by William Moon, LL.D., of England, where it 
is in general use, and United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Eaton is assisting the effort to introduce it in the United 
States. The library consists of the Bible in sixty-five paris 
and over two hundred and fifty volumes of history, traveis, 
biography, poetry, etc. The blind, living in any portion of 
the United States, can have the alphabet and a learner's 
reading card mailed to them by addressing John P. Rhoads, 
Bible House, No. 701 Walnut street, Philadelphia, and i n- 
closing ten cents to pay for their cost and postage. Those 
who knew how to read before getting blind can learn this 
system in a few weeks’ time, and after this is done they can 
have the free use of the library by paying postage on the 
books 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—A large reception was given the Rev. Joseph Cook 
by the Young Men's Christian Association, at their rooms in 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 7. 

—The bell on the church of the First Parish at Petersham, 
Mass., cast by Paul Revere ninety-three years ago, and still 
in good condition, has just been rehung with an iron yoke. 
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—A conference of Christian Workers held a meeting at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., Dec. 7-10. The subjects discnssed were: 
Individual Work, Organized Work, the Work of the Holy 
Ghost. Evangelical Belief a Condition of Evangelical Ear- 
nestness. Is Evangelistic Work Needed in the Churches To- 
Day? Spiritual Declension ; the Cause, the Cure. What 
are the Hindrances of Christian Work? What Christ 
Demands of his Chureh. 

—The Methodist Churches of Connecticut hold a temper- 
ance convention at Hartford, January 22 and 23 


THE WEST. 


—The Board of Education of Symmes township, Ohio, 
gave their consent to the use of the school house for Sunday- 
school purposes. A suit was instituted by two residents of 
the town onthe ground of the illegality of such use, and 
that it tended to damage the building and injure the tax- 
payers. The defendants claimed that such use was not 
illegal, and that it tended to a moral and musical education 
of the children, that could not be otherwise afforded. Judge 
Connor, of the Common Pleas Court, said: ‘‘ No one has & 
higher regard for Sunday-school or church services than I 
have, but I cannot believe that it was the intention of the law 
to hold that it would authorize the use of public school 
property for purely religious education. That property is 
maintained, or should be maintained, simply for secular ed- 
ucation. Noone will deny that instruction in morals and 
music may be given in public schools, but it must be a part 
of the secular education. It must not amount to simply re- 
ligious education. Itseemsto meclear that school prop- 
erty cannot be used for religious purposes or Sunday-school 
purposes, which, by the very fact of its being religious in 
character, might well debar all, or portions, of the children 
of the district from attending by reason of the religious con- 
victions or conscientious scruples of such children or their 
parents. The injunction will be made perpetual, restrain- 
ing the Board of Education from permitting said school- 
house to be used for Sunday school or other religious pur- 
poses.” 

—A new sect known as the Catholic Apostolic Church has 
come to light in Chicago. The Rev. E. Bailey Smith is the 
leader. He believes the prophets and apostles to be restored 
to-day and that the signs of the times indicate the near ap- 
proach of the true religion. Mr. Smith expects to encounter 
much that is discouraging, as Christendom is opposed to his 
views. 

—The young ladies’ missionary societies of Chicago and 
vicinity held the annual meeting Dec. 8, at Chicago, Ill. The 
societies are all doing a most effectual work, and the plan 
for the work of 1883 promises to exceed that of previous 
years. . 

—The third Annual Convention of the Christians of Chi- 
cago was held in that city recently. It is four years since 
the first organization of this denomination in Chicago, and 
they now own four churches. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Quakers are the last of all the sects who might be 
expected to make headway among the lively and mercurial 
people of Mexico. Yet, strange as it may seem, they have 
accomplished in their missions a remarkable amount of suc- 
cess. They have been at work for about ten years, chiefly 
in connection with the Indiana Yearly Meeting. They estab- 
lished their headquarters at Matamoras, where they have a 
24,000 meeting house for the Mexican Friends. The Ohio 
Yearly Meeting has a mission at Escuandon, which is re- 
ported to be in a prosperous condition. The Friends have 
circulated extensively three or four periodicals in Spanish, 
enlightening the Mexicans as to their doctrines. They have 
sent these not only through Mexico, but among the people 
of Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua. The Mexicans 
receive the Friends with much confidence. One strong point 
in the success of these missions is that the Mexican people 
are tired of war, and they think the peace principles of the 
Friends are preferable to the state of local and general bel- 
ligerency which has for so long been prominent feature of 
Mexican existence. 

—A meeting of committees of the dioceses of Maryland 
and Easton, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, was held in 
Baltimore, Md., December 5. Committees were appointed 
looking to the celebration of the Centennial of the church 
in Maryland, on the last Wednesday in May next. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Synod of the Belgian Evangelical Church in Brus- 
sels erased the name of M. Byse from the list of pastors, be- 
cause of his preaching and teaching his well-known views of 
conditional immortality. He became pastor of the evangel- 
ical church at Brussels two years ago, and while claiming 
liberty in the exercise of his ministry he undertook to be 
prudent in the advocacy of his peculiar views. He first 
translated the Rev. Edward White’s book, ‘‘ Life in Christ,” 
end then announced a series of lectures on “ Conditional 
Immortality,” which he advocated as a new development of 
Christian truth. At the first meeting of the Synod after the 
announcement they passed a resolution ‘‘ that, considering 
that the views professed by M. Byse are opposed to the 
teaching of Scripture as understood by the Evangelical 
Churches and embodied in the Belgian Confession of Faith, 
the Synod repudiates those views and recommends M. Byse 
to re-examine his theories as in the sight of God, hoping that 
he will see his error, and in the meanwhile leaves it to the 
Church of Brussels to determine whether it can adopt those 
Opiniens and remain faithful to the Gospel as hitherto 
preached in it.” ‘The church of which M. Byse was pastor 
has withdrawn from the federation of churches in Belgium. 

—The Derby branch of the English Church Union passed the 
following resolution: ‘That whilst rejoicing in Mr. Green’s 
liberty, the hearty thanks of this meeting be given to the 
priest-in-charge and churchwardens of St. John’s, Miles 
Platting, for their dignified and consistent behavior during 
the very trying circumstances of the past eighteen months.” 


The Rev. Harry Cowgill, who was curate to the Rev. Mr. 
Green at St. John’s, Miles Platting, has been offered the 
benefice by the patron, Sir Percival Heywood, and it is 
thought that he will accept, if the Bishop of Manchester im- 
pose no conditions. 

—The Christian Union Building, Dublin, Ireland, has been 
selectedas the place of meeting during the visit of Mesere. 
Moody and Sankey. The meetings will begin December 30, 
and close January 15. The visit of these evangelists to Cam- 
bridge and Oxford have been followed by the best results. 

—Much indignation is expressed by the press in India that 
the arrest of the members of the Salvation Army by the 
authorities at Bombay was in deference to the well-known 
feeling of opposition to the ‘‘Army” by the natives, and 
attention is called by the ‘‘ Liberal” that at the meeting at 
Caleutta protesting against the arrest the most active movers 
and speakers were natives. One was a vaishuova, one was 
president of a Hindoo Sabha, and three were Brahinans. 

—At the recent meeting of the Derbyshire District Union 
and the Derby Branch of the English Church Union, at Der- 
by, an address was delivered on ‘‘The Church in South 
Africa,” by the Rev. Dr. Wirgman, rector of 8t. Mary's, Port 
Elizabeth, Africa, in which he stated ‘‘The Church in that 
part of the world was constituted of eight dioceses, under 
the metropolitan rule of the Bishop of Capetown. Each 
diocese had its synod, comprised of every priest who held the 
Bishop’s license, whether beneficed or unbeneficed, and a lay 
communicant representing each congregation. The voting 
was by orders, so that the laity could not interfere with any 
question of faith or doctrine. The Church of South Africa 
organized itself on this basis; and whilst free and un- 
established claimed full union and communion with the 
mother Church of England.” Dr. Wirgman then read the 
Articles of the Constitution:—‘*1. The Church of the Proy- 
ince of South Africa receives the doctrines, Sacraments, and 
discipline of Christ as the same are contained and comman d 
ed in Holy Scripture according as the Church of England has 
received and set forth the same in its standard of faith and 
doctrine, and it receives the Book of Common Prayer, and 
of ordering of bishops, priests, and deacons, to be used ac- 
cording to the form therein prescribed in public prayer and 
administration of the Sacraments and other holy offices, and 
it accepts the English version of the Holy Scriptures as ap- 
pointed to be read in churches, and further it disclaims for 
itself the right of altering any of the aforesaid standards of 
faith and doctrine. Provided that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent the Church of this Province from accepting, if 
it shall so determine, any alterations in the formularies of 
the Church (other than the creeds) which may be adopted 
by the Church of England or allowed by any general synod, 
council, congress, or other assembly of the churches of the 
Anglican Communion, or from making at any time such 
adaptations and abridgments of, and additions to, the ser- 
vices of the Church as may be required by the circumstances 
of this Province. Provided that all changes in, and ad- 
ditions to, the services of the Church made by the Church of 
this Province shall be liable to revision by any synod of the 
Anglican Communion to which this Province shall be invited 
to send representatives. Provided, also, that in the interpre- 
tation of the aforesaid standards and formularies the Church 
of this Province be not held to be bound by decisions in 
questions of faith and doctrine other than those of its eccles- 
jastical tribunals, or of such other tribunal as may be accept- 
ed by the Provincial Synod as a tribunal of appeal.” 

—The funeral of the Archbishop of Canterbury took place 
at Addington, Dec. 9. The remains, inclosed in a plain oak 
coffin, were placed on a bier and drawn by hand from the 
house to the Addington Church. The service was performed 
by the Vicar of Addington and the Rev. Mr. Davidson, son- 
in-law of the deceased man. The Archbishop of York pro- 
nounced the benediction. The funeral was attended by a 
large assembly, which proceeded to the church on foot, a 
path having been swept through six inches of snow. Wreaths 
and expressions ot sympathy were received by the bereaved 
family from every class, from the C-own Princess of Germany 
to the poor people of Lambeth. The family of the Archbishop 
declined the offer of a burial of the Archbishop's body in 
Westminster Abbey. 

—The anniversary soiree of the Rev. David Macrae's 
Church, Dundee, marking the completion of the third year 
of Mr. Macrae’s work in Dundee, was held last night in the 
Kinnaird Hall, which was crowded—nearly 2,000 people sit- 
ting down to tea. Mr. Macrae presided, and the other speak- 
ers were the Rev. Fergus Ferguson, of Queen’s Park, Glas- 
gow; and the Rev. Mr. Latto, editor of the ‘‘ People’s Jour- 
nal.” Mr. Macrea said that in face of all opposition the 
congregation was steadily advancing—the enrolled member- 
ship having increased now to between 1,400 aud 1,500. Their 
movement represented a revolt from ecclesiasticism, and an 
attempt to disentangle the spirit of Christianity from the 
errors and superstitions with which it was so mueh identified. 
The anniversary sermons were preached on Sunday to 
crowded congregations, by the Rev. Albert Goodrich, of Glas- 
gow.—[Edinburgh Daily Review. 

—An old story is being revived of a prayer-meeting held 
for a poor fellow’s relief who had broken his leg. While 
Deacon Brown was praying, a tall fellow with an ox-goad 
knocked at the door, saying: ‘‘ Father could not come, 
but sent his prayers in the cart.” They were potatoes, 
beef, pork, and corn. , 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Alfred A. Rickert, of Philadelphia, has accepted the calito 
Christ Church at Ridley Park, Pa. 

—Joseph Beers, rector of Grace Church at Brooklyn, E. D., has 
resigned. The resignation will take effect Jan. 1. 

—Phillips Brooks is on his way to Bombay, India. 

—Henry £. Hovey, rector of St. Barnabas’ Church at Brooklyn, 





E. D., has received a call to St, John’s Church at Portsmouth, N. H. 





—Thomas A. Starkey, Bishop of the diocese of Northern New 
Jersey, is ill. 

—Frank L. Humphrey, of Oragge, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
church at Short Hills, N. J. 

—Frederick Burgess, rector of Grace Church at Amherst Mase., 
has accepted a cal! to Christ Church, at Po t, Conn. 

—Walter D. King, of Standish, Mich., is te be installed pastor of 
the church at Bridgeport, Mich. 

—Isaac Martin has been appointed assistant at St. Matthias’ Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—dJohn M. Lee, the newly-installed pastor of the church at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was given a reception in the church parlors, Dec. 5 
BAPTIST. 

—W.H. Eldridge, pastor of the church at Milford, Del., has. re 
signed. 

—John Humpstone, of Calvary Church at Albany, N.Y., preached 
his farewell sermon Dec. 3. He will begin his duties as pastor of 
Emanuel! Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., about Feb. 1. 

—J.C. Cooper has accepted a call to the church at Waterford, 
| i A 

Henry Davis has accepted a call to the church at East Canaan, 
N.H. 

-F. L. Wiley has resigned the pastorate of the church at @ilman- 
ton, N. H. 

—Jobn Peddie, pastor of the First Church, at Park Avenue and 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, has accepted the call to the Fifth 
Church at Philadelphia. 

—Z. Marten has begun his work as pastor of the church at Crom- 
well, Conn. 

—W. H. Randall, of Thompson, Conn., has received a call to Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt. 

—A, R. Hicks has resiyned the pastorate of the church at Bath, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Joseph Hemphil!, of Hamilton Square Church at San Francisco, 
Cal., has entered upon his duties with the West Arch Street Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—William J. Erdman, pastor of the church at Jamestowa, N. J., 
has resigned. He will devote his time to Bible study. 

—William F. Millikan, pastor of the church at Chili, N. Y., has re- 
signed to accept a call to the churches at Tuscarora and Union 
Corners, N. Y. 

—John H. Worcester, pastor of the church at South Orange, N. J., 
has accepted the call to the Sixth Uhurch at Chicago, II. 

—Julius A. Bartlett, of Whitehall, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the church at Paulding, Ohio. 

Evan L. Davies, pastor of the church at Port Hope, has accepted 
a call to the church at Point St. Ignace, Mich. 

—David Stuart Banks, pastor of the church at Marquette, Mich 
has resigned. , 

—Henry M. Hoyt has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Tekonsha, Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Daniel L. Furber, who for thirty-five years has been pastor of 
the First Church at Newton, Mavs., bas resigned, 

—Franklin Countryman, pastor of the church at Georgetown, 
Conn., has resigned, to accept a call to Branford, Conn. 

—Charles E. Stowe, pastor of the church at Saco, Me., has re- 
signed, and has received a cal] to the Windsor Avenue Church at 
Hartford, Conn. 

—Daniel Merriman, pastor of the Central Church at Worcester, 
Mass., has resigned. 

—Charlea C. Bunce was inetailed partor of the church at Hayden- 
ville, Mase., December 7. 

—Cilarence 8. Sargent will be installed pastor of the charch at 
New Haven, Vt., shortly. 

—Charles Symington, pastor of the church at Suffield, Conn., 
has accepted a call to the charch at Litchfield, Conn. 

—Joshua Coit, of Lawrence, Mass., will fill the unexpired term 
of Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Secicty. 

—J. Malcolm Smith, of Oki Mission, Mich., has accepted a cal! 
to the church at Leslie, Mich. 

—Isaac C. Meserve, pastor of the Davenport Church at New 
Haven, Conn., has received a cali to the First Church at Norwalk. 
Conn. 

—Edgar A. Squier was installed pastor of the church at Corry, 
Pa., December 4. The church, which has been much improved, 
was rededicated the same day. 

—Samuel R. Roseboro of Randolph, Pa, has entered upon his 
duties as pastor of the churches at Cambridge and Mercer, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Rabbi Ehrenreich will take the Director's chair in the Rabbin- 
ical Seminary at Rome, Italy. 

—Oscar Karslitz (Lutheran), pastor of the church at Port Jervis, 
N. Y., has resigned in consequence of ill-health. 

—S.H. Etienne has resigned from his work among the French 
Canadiaas at Springfield, Mass. 

—David K. Doren (Reformed), pastor of the church at Fort Miller, 
WN. Y., has resigned. 

—John Malvern, formerly of the Free Baptist Church at Haverhill, 
Mass., has been installed paster at Faith Chapel, Lowell, Mass. 

—C. M. Emery, of Alton, N. H., has accepted a call to the Free 
Baptist Church at Gifford, N. H. 

—George Leander Perin (Universalist), pastor of the church at 
Bryan, Ohio, has received a call to the Shawmut Avenue charch at 
Boston, Mass. 

—Car! Gertanner (Reformed) will be installed pastor of the Blum 
Street German Church at Newark, N. J., Dec. 27. 

—Edward F. Hayward (Unitarian) pastor of the church at Fall 
River, Mass., has received a call to the Broadway Church at Boston, 
Mase, 

—J. M. Durell (Methodist), who is now in Europe, will take charge 
of the church at Dover, N. H., Feb. 1, 

—George R. Bisby was installed pastor of the Free Baptist Charch 
at Lealie, Mich., Nov. 30. 

CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


The corner-stone of a new Reformed Church was laid at Cicero, 
N. Y., last week.——The Belmont Christian Union Chapel was ded- 
icated at Malden, Mase., Dec. 6.——Grace Baptist Church at Phila- 
delphia was dedicated Dec. 3.——Mrs, M. B. Stevens, of Hoboken, 
N. J., has given $10,000 for a new chapel for St. Paul’s School.—_— 
The First Presbyterian Church at New Lots, L. [., have fitted up a 
building for temporary use.——A new Methodist Episcopal church 
is being built at Wenonah, N. J.—The First Congregational 
Church at Minneapolis, Minn., has been much enlarged and im- 
proved. Rededication services were held Dec. 8, when a debt of 
$2,000 was canceled,_—The new Baptist Church at Si, Johnsbury, 
Vt., will be ready for oecupancy in January.——-A Reformed Ciurch 
is to be built at Atlantic City, N. J——The Episcopal Church at 
Corunna, Mich., is much improved.— Methodist churches are 
being built at Hamilton and Humboldt, Mich., one dedicated at San- 
dusky and one at Eaton Rapids.——A Congregational church was 
dedicated at Standish Bay. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO SHOPPERS. 
TOYS. 

LREADY the air is full of mystery, and dear 

little brains are busy conning over what they 
would like and wondering what Santa Claus will put 
into their stockings. Not that each year produces 
toys and games materially different from those of the 
previous one, nor would such athing be desirable ; 
for tiny mothers never weary of tending their waxen 
darlings any more than do miniature officers of 
marshaling and remarshaling their brigades—or, 
armed cap-d@-pie, of valiantly riding at the head of 
their troops on a prancing wooden steed; but it is the 
delightful possibilities that constitute the charm of 
Christmas gifts, as all mystery has a strange fascina- 
tion for finite minds both old and young. Shorn of 
this attribute the season would be stripped of the 
largest proportion of its pleasure. 

With each returning holiday season it seems as if 
the shops increased their seductiveness. One goes on 
and on and on through mazes of toys, some of them 
marvels of ingenuity and artistic execution, and 
ceases to wonder at the wild excitement and perennial 
delight of the little folks. It would be a difficult 
thing to state where that most amiable old gentleman, 
Santa Claus, has been pleased to make his head- 
quarters. Even the miraculous seven league boots 
or the fairies’ cap—which could transport the wearer 
hither and yon at will—would hardly account for his 
omnipresence; and were it not that his kindly old 
heart leaves tangible evidences of his presence one 
must question the frequently met announcement that 
‘Here are Santa Claus’ headquarters.” 

It would hardly be fair to draw invidious compari- 
sons, among the many magnificent shops upon 
which this friend of all children seems to have be- 
stowed special attention and unlimited thought. We 
find among other things at Schwartz’s life-like 
representations of himself seated in his sleigh be- 
hind his beautiful reindeer; indeed, the dear 
old fellow seems never weary of reproducing fac 
similes of himself, and were it not that they are not 
always flattering we would be constrained to accuse 
him of the common failing of vanity. We also saw at 
this same place little porcelain stoves which would 
‘hold real fire,” and the most approved and service- 
able Jatterie de cuisinein copper. There are dishes and 
platters ready to be placed on the table, filled with all 
sorts of dehcacies, in and out of season’; fish, flesh, 
fowl, vegetables and fruits. Then the dollies! Dol- 
lies dressed and undressed, with and without heads, 
lady dollies, baby dollies, nurse dollies, dollies that 
creep, dollies that walk, dollies that sleep, dollies that 
talk, dollies that dance, jointed dollies, dollies with 
real hair, some in a frowse of curls, real baby looking 
heads, and some with abundant and long tresses, 
dressed in the top of the mode, with tortoise-shell 
combs and hait pins to keep the structure in place. 
But the most accomplished dollies we saw, were at 
Burns Brown’s, on the north side of Fourteenth Street, 
for they could sing. To be sure each one knew but 
one tune, but evea that isa great deal more than ought 
to be expected from a doll. It often happens in real 
life that the most accomplished people are not beauti- 
ful, put such is not the case here. These clever dolls 
have not only talent and cultivation but are wonder- 
derfully good looking, in the bargain, and, strange to 
say, cost but a trifle more. At the same place we saw 
bears that would move and growl ; an old colored man 
who never wearied of playing his violin and snaking 
his funny black head; his wife, too, was there, with a 
charming baby in her arms, which she kept in a per- 
petual state of good nature by dancing it up and down ; 
rather disastrous to the little thing’s digestion, but it 
did not seem to mind. In this motley assembly we 
came across an unhealthy looking Chinaman, who 
utilized every moment to scrub on a board some linen 
which, to our unpracticed eye, seemed quite spotless. 
And then there were other quite as interesting and 
even more curious things than these, of which we will 
speak on some future occasion ; because they deserved 
far more than a passing note. 

One who would see—not to mention selecting and 
buying—the wonderful stocks of either Macy or Rid- 
ley must needs be enterprising, and take an early 
start; for from noon till night these popular shops are 
literally swarming with people—large and small, young 
and old. We noticed with some surprise, and nota 
little disgust, the selfishness of many grown people 
who crowd about Macy’s windows, and because of 
their superior size and strength occupy and keep the 
most advantageous positions. In several instances we 
saw disappointed little faces turn away with eyes 
swimming in tears, and not a few infantile voices burst 
into loud lamentations, because their owners could not 
even catch a glimpse of the wonderful things. For 
such, however, there is the happy alternative of going 
inside, where the attractions are sufficient to make 
even older heads and hearts forget for a moment their 


wrongs and sufferings. 





It would be impossible to spgak in any but the most 
general way of what may be found in the shapes of 
toys in both of these places—for there is everything. 
Little dapper tin soldiers, who, unlike Hans Andersen’s 
unfortunate hero, are quite worthy the affection any 
“dainty rose love” may have to bestow, and who, as 
an Offset to her ‘‘castle and garden,” own charming 
quarters, in beautiful forts and barracks, and keep 
their own horses, too! Then there are g>ats and cows, 
horses and dogs, and elephants that snort, and wag 
their wise old heads, and any number of nondescript 
animals, which as far as we can discover have never 
yet been classified by any naturalist. ‘Tops, whips, 
drums, trumpets, reins, sleds, velocipedes, and wag- 
ons of all sizes, some loaded and some empty, and 
others neatly packed with blocks of every conceivable 
size and shape. Most noticeable, however, is the in- 
finite variety of useful things, and games which fur- 
nish occupation for brain as well as hands. Dissected 
pictures and maps, small blackboards on stands, suit- 
able for either play- or school-rooms, elevated rail- 
roads to be constructed, and boxes containing minia- 
ture embroidery frames, canvas crewels, and all requi- 
sites for industrious little women who wish to com- 
mence at learning decorative needlework ; and, best of 
all, everything is marked at such reasonable figures 
as to make it possible for every one, however limited 
his or her mesns, to do something for the Christmas 
pleasures of the little ones. 

A word just here may not be out of place to those 
living at a distance and desiring to avail themselves of 
the great advantages offered just now in either 
Ridley’s, Macy’s, or Schwartz’. In all of these places 
there is a carefully organized department to attend to 
mail orders, and it is only necessary to allow sufficient 
time to secure most satisfactory attention. Descrip- 
tive lists may be obtained on application. 

If the young of this generation do not grow up with 
a cuitivated artistic taste it will not be because there is 
not every facility given them to become so. Their 
books are marvels of cleverness in print and illustration, 
and the cards—for every conceivable occasion—are 
many of them simply perfect samples of artistic excel- 
lence. It would be difficult to choose between the 
American (Prang) and English (Marcus Ward), and 
when we realize the vast amount of money, time, and 
talent expended in getting them up, the wonder must 
be how it can be possible to sell them at such low fig- 
ures. Prang’s first-prize Christmas card for this year 
is certainly the most beautiful of all the charming ones 
he has given the public, and the exquisite setting of 
the picture leaves nothing to be desired. Verily this is 
a wonderful and progressive age—this nineteenth cent- 
ury—and it would be a strange nature that could 
wish itself back to the olden time. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


If our correspondents could look over our morn- 
ing’s mail they would not wonder that their let- 
ters, cften well worthy of publication, never get 
any further than our pigeon-holes. In The Chris- 
tian Union the devil never calls for copy. His func- 
tion appears to be the reverse of that of the ordi- 
nary printer’s devil; his chief duty appears to be to 
bring back copy to the editor with the foreman’s mark 
—Noroom. This morning, for example, we have given 
him correspondence enough to fill a page and a half; 
we have a pigeon-hole full of letters that have not even 
been given to the printer; and here comes the monot- 
onously vexatious response—No room. The printer 
says he will give us a column and a quarter. And this 
is what must be crowded into it : 


i 

A letter from Nashua, N. H., answering the ques- 
tion, Where is the man? to lead the new party in 1884. 
Answer: John Sherman. 

Iam, and have been, looking, as your question looks, for ‘‘ The 
Man.” You cannot better serve your fellow citizens than to insist on 
a calm and non-partisan review of this very able statesman. To 
discuss John Sherman is to review under the best light our legislation 
of twenty years past. He has been a candid, cutspoken map, and 
whenever “Cc with a doty” has faithfully discharged that 
duty to the furthest limit of possibility. His great abilities onght to 
be made the subjects of such discussion of men as your very timely 
question will certainly promote; and we might t! by be made 
ready to nominate in 1884 a “ man ” of known and approved quali- 
ties. If you will continue to press your question upon us you will 
enable us to draw a better dividing line in national politics than we 
havo seen for many along year. Such a line may stimulate the vot- 
ing citizens to an improved mode of expression on national 
issues. John Sherman by the most careful scrutiny will be shown 
to be the man you are in search of, his opponents are only those 
who do not really know him. 

There is more to the same effect; but if we printed 


it all what should we do with 
zi 

A correspondent from Kingston, N. Y., who takes 
over two columns to answer a paragraph of perhaps 
thirty lines in a recent Outlook on Prohibition? He 
does not agree that ‘‘the outlook for Prohibition is 
not encouraging.” The newspapers in Abraham’s 
time would have regarded the outlook for him and his 
seed as ‘‘not encouraging.” Ditto of the Egyptian 
press as to Moses and the children of Israel, Ditto of 








the local newspaper of Bethlehem as to David, small 
of stature, and ruddy of face. What outlook had 
he against Goliath, and later against Saul? Ditto of 
the Samaritan press as to Nehemiah and his rebuilding 
operations. Ditto of the Roman newspapers as to 
Paul in his campaigns against Judaism and Gentilism. 
Ditto as to Luther, and Calvin, and Washington, and 
the abolitionists of a later day. In all these cases 
‘*the outlook was not encouraging’’; but the cause 
triumphed. So: 

If we can interpret the past at all. we need not look dolefully upon, 


‘nor speak lightly of the present outlook for prohibition. For nearly 


or quite a half century earnest men of this nation have seen that 
the cause of men’s utter slavery was wine and strong drink, and 
later on, that it was the traffic in that drink that made us, if possible, 
a nation of drunkards, and if so, then this traffic ought not to be 
encouraged nor upheld by the nation’s law, nor by State law. That 
it was wrong for our nation to be a gigantic importer, manufacturer, 
and vender of these drink poisons, merely because the national 
treasury was enriched by such traffic as it is at this writing, Kighty 
million ($30,000,000) a year. That it is not right for the national 
license system to help keep in bondage at least 6,000,000 slaves on 
whom to a greater or less extent the chain of intemperance is 
riveted and somewhat so by law; of whom at least 60,000 each year 
die drunkards. Alas, alas! at its worst, slavery never did half so 
bad as that—bad as it was in a hundred ways, 

It is this that makes prohibitionists and a prohibition party. It isa 
reformation, as others in the past have been. It must and will go 
on, even though it be misunderstood, and misrepresented. Even 
though the secular and, alas, sometimes the religious press ignore 
and reflect upon it. God is raising up leaders and defenders in this 
cause, worthy the name, as he did in 1776, and 1860. 

Earnest men are pressing home the truth to the individual! con- 
science, and to the public conscience as well, that it is as sinful for 
the State and nation to de wrong as for the individual: that God 
deals with nations as with men, holding both responsible for wrong 
doing. And the force of these teachings is beginning to be seen iu 
an aroused and healthier public sentiment all over our land regard- 
ing the vile system of legalizing and licensing crime, as is done in 
the liquor license system of our day. 

The question of prohibition has come to the front to stay until 
properly disposed of by law. It is the yet gery question of the 
day. Finance, currency, civil reform and tariff all pale before it. 
Political papers never before as this last Fall have been so put to 
confusion in calculating election results, and all because of the 
‘temperance vote ;” and the half has not yet been told of what it ts 
todo. Although Gov. St. John is defeated in Kansas for the time 
yet an equally strong Prohibitionist in the person of Gov. Colquit 
of Georgia goes to the United States Senate, where in due time his 
voice will be heard for prohibition, as was Charles Sumner’s for 
abolition years ago. 


Now W. will complain that we have cut his child in 
two; but what shall we do with so many children 
pressing forward for recognition ? 


ll. 


F. 8. Dobbins utters a protest against an article 
which he has clearly misread. He thinks The Christian 
Union condemned Girard College in an editorial on the 
illiberality of liberals in its issue of September 12. He 
must wipe his spectacles and read the article again. 
But he shall have opportunity, all the same, to bear his 
testimony to its character and worth. 


I lived at Girard College from April 7, 1963, to April 4, 1971 (nearly 
eight years). I am a Christian minister. And I most earnestly 
maintain that neither the direct teaching nor the indirect influence 
of any one of the teachers or officers of Girard College is—nor has it 
ever n—irreligions. If the * free-thinkers” lay claim to Girard 
College as an illustration or embodiment of their ideas, they are 
grossly in error. There is no sectarian influence in Girard College. 
No teacher, nor other officer, nor visitor, is ever allowed to influence 
the mind of any pupil in favor of one or another of the sects, But 
there ia now—there has always been—direct, positive influence in 
favor of religion. 

Stephen Girard desired to keep the school he founded forever free 
from ecclesiastical influence. He therefore made the restriction for- 
bidding ministers of any denomination, and ** ecclesiastics” of any 
sort whatever, from coming upon the premises of the institution. 

In making this restriction Girard distinctly disclaimed anything 
more than the exclusion of ecclesiasticism, of sectarianism. 

But Girard willed that the pupils should be taught the “ purest 
principles of morality.” The Supreme Court of Washington— 
against the arguments of Daniel Webster, for the relatives of 
Stephen Girard—decided that the Bible contains these “ purest 
principles of morality.” Every day, morning and evening, religious 
services are held in the college “‘chapel.” At these services the 
Scriptures are read, a hymn is sung, and prayer isoffered. For a 
time, through the influence of Mr. Samuel Welsh (the noted Chris- 
tian philanthropist), a simple responsive service was added. In 
many of the classes it is required that pupils commit to memory 
parts of Scriptare, In many ‘ sections” the Bible is read before re- 
uring. President Allen always conducted in person the chapel 
services. On Sundays speakers were secured to address the boys 
upon topics suited to the day. 

Bat there was a more positive influence in favor of religion than 
any yet mentioned. 1 will speak only of my personal experi- 
ence, though I know that I and my friends were not a favored few 
One of the teachers took an especial interest in myself and six littic’ 
companions, her ‘* seven little scrubs,” she called us, who entered 
the college the same day. Once or twice each week we spent an 
afternoon in herroom. On occasions she was wont to read 
aloud to us from interesting story-books, to tell us tales. and, more 
ee napeeny ony oy give us such motherly talks as would be likely to 

elp us to be better boys. One of the seven belonged to a Roman 
Catholic family, one to a Methodist, another to an Episcopalian, and 
still another to a Lutheran family. Her taiks were invariably Chris- 
tian. Sacrificing her own pleasure, she gave much of her time out of 
school-hours to our improvement, mentally and morally. In after 

ears this dear friend gave herseif to the service of the church more 
fully, by connecting herself with the Episcopalian Sisterhood. Only 
a year ago I had a long talk with ~ Sister Faith,” as she is now 
named, and a few weeks since a loving letter from her ad to 
“* My dear son.” Need I assure you, sir, of the sincere affection 
and genuine respect with which I regarc this dear foster-mother? 1 
cannot but feel that, next to my own mother, no une has exercised 
so beneficial an i e upon my character as this teacher. 
Of those who were graduated about the same time that I was, more 
than fifty per cent, are members of churches. J was the second grad- 
uate of Girard Coliege to enter the ministry. But since I have be- 
come a minister, I have heard of some seven or eight who have 
either entered the Christian ministry or are preparing to do 80, 

Now, in conclusion, let me say that I do not think that 
there is a school im the land, of any public character, that 
exerts a more positive influence for Christianity, pure and 
simple, and for ** Christian Union” of the parest sort, than Girard 
College. That I, a Christian minister, loving my Maker and his 
word, and warmly attached ‘to my Aima Mater, would not, un- 
der any consideration, enter the grounds of Girard College, so long 
as.Siephen Girard’s will stands as itdoes. Further: T were [ 
a wealthy man, about to found a similar institution, if I could secure 
as faithful execution of my will as Stephen G has found, and if 
I had reason to expect as positive a religious influence as Girard 
College exerts, I would place exactly the same restriction upon my 
bequest, and in the same words as those used by Stephen Girard. [ 
remain Yours affectionately, BANK 8, Dossins, 
On Boarp “City oF pe 
Nov. 21, 1882, 





IV. 
And here—that Einexorable printer’s devil ‘shakes 
his head. Not another line will he have on any con- 
sideration, and Nos. 4, etc., etc., etc., go back to the 


pigeon hole. 
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Dec. 14, 1882. 








THE CHRIS TIAN UNION. _ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNG. 








Grimm Household Stories. 


From the collection of the 
BROS: CRIMM. 

Translated from the German by LUCY CRANE. 
Done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 
12mo. $2. 

** Grimm's Fairy Tales are ever fresh, and for this 
new rendering we have a guarenty in a name not 
uuknown toliterature. . . . He hes hereshowered 
upon us a profusion of desrignsin his very happiest 
style, We doubt whether children ever had so much 
pains taken with them before.”—[{Academy. 

** This beautiful work will bear the stronwest com- 
mendation. It is a treasury of pure fancy, rich 
imagination and charming style. It contains the 
notable fairy tales which every youngster learns 
with new intere-t, and which the civilized world 
pAb” A where rewembers and cherishes as part of the 

the heritage of its childhood.”—[Christian Union. 

“ The illustrations alone would make a charming 
portfolio of choice drawings, while the translation 
is particularily smooth and excellent. Itis the most 
delightful version of these old fairy tales ever 


- The Horkey, 


A BALLAD. 


BY ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Beautifully Printedin Colors by Clay, Sens 
& Taylor. 


4to, Beards, $1.50 

** What could be more dainty and altogether charm 
ing than George Cruikshank’s illustrations to Robert 
Bloomfield’s ballad of *The Horkey’? The drawings 
are the cleverest things imaginable, and the color 
printing is something to excite the enthusiasm of a 
connoisseur.’’— Boston Traveller. 

“The book is one of the best we have yet received 
this season.’’—| Atheneum. 

**Cruikshank has hit the subject in the eye of it. 
His imagination seems to have flamad into pictures, 
which he pours out on every page in the profusion 
of his exquis:te fancy.”—[Independent. 

** The work is lavish'!y and beautifully ilinstrated. 
Apa-t f-om its merits, the illustrations alone would 
be sure to attract universal attention. ”—{ Philadel - 
phia Item. 


New Books by Mrs. Molesworth, 
Author of ‘* Carrots,” ‘‘ Cuckoo Clock,” etc., etc. 


Rosy. 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
16mo. $1.25 


**No English writer of stories for children has a 
better reputation than Mrs. Molesworth, and none 
th whose stories we are familiar deserves it better. 
She has a motherly knowledge of the child nature, a 
clear sense of character, the power of inve+ting sim- 
ple incident with interest, and the ease which comes 
of continuous practice. It is a very 
leasant little child nevel that she has written, end 
r. Crane has drawn for it some of his mest charac 
teristic illustrations.”—{N. Y. Mail aud Express. 


By the same Author, each Volume 81,25: 
Carrots, Cuckoo Clock, 

Tell Me a Story, Grandmother Dear, 
Christmas Child, Tapestry Room. 


The seven volumes bound uniform, in paper box, 


Summer Storics for Boys and 


Girls. 
12mo, $1.50. 

**There is no more acceptable writer for children 
than Mrs. Moiesworth, and her Samer S‘ories’ 
will add to her reputation. aud charming 
in style, with fun that is never {oreet, pathos that 
is always genuine, and with a decidedly wholesome 
purpose, —{Literary World. 


PEOPLE'S E EDITIONS. 


Forming a handsome volume, in 4to, cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 
CONTENTS : 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 
WATERTON’S WANDERINGS IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
IRVING’S OLD CHRISTMAS. 
Illustrated by aldecott. 
IRVING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
Illustrated by Caldecctt. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NewYork, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BARGAI S IN BOOKS, 


30 to 50 per cent saved by buying Houpay; 
ILLUSTRATED, STANDARD and JUVENILE Books 
from our NEW HOLIDAY CA'TALOGUE, 1882-3. 
Just Ready, free to all. Send postal. All books 
warranted new an Sy eng Packed free of charge. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 301—305 Washing- 
ton Street (Opposite Oid South), Boston, Mase, 


INSTRUCTIVE AND BEAUTIFUL. 
Picturesque 


Journeys in America 


With 137 Engravings. Quarto. $1.75. 
Illustrating genes ecenery and life in all 
parte of the ited States, with full descriptive 
text for young re*ders. 
The engravings have been made with great care, 
and no better collection of drawings of American 
ecenery h&s ever beeu made. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


alENRY WARD BEECHER | 


is Sermons are published oA on ieee beLvin, T 1€ 
1 ’ 











=> vamphiet ** PI, 
and can be ad ef al 1Ne | 7 Cents. the 
year wen and i WwW. 


WARD & B T New York. 


The Darkness of the Gods.’ ° 


RAGNAROK 


The Age of Fire and Gravel. 


By ICNATIUS DONNELLY, 


AUTHOR OF “ATLANTIS: THE ANTEDILUVIAN WORLD.” 


Illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 





Price, $2.00. 


CONTENTS. 
Part I.—THe Dazirt. 
oa Characteristic of the | Was 2. caused by Gla- 


cie 

The Origin of the Drift Ww. as it c cial by a Conti- 
not known. nental Ice-Sheet ” 

The Action of Waves. The Drift a Gigantic 

Was it Yaa by Ice-| Catastrophe. : 
bergs ? Great HeataPrerequisite 


Part II.—THE CoMET. 
caused the | Conid a Comet strike the 
| carth ? 


| The Consequence 
| Earth? 


PaxT III.—THE LEGENDS. 


The Nature of Myths. Legends of Cave-Life. 
a on exist before the Lexends of the Age of 
Darkness. 
mi of the Comnug The Tnump »h of the Sun. 
of the Comet. The F = of the Clay and 
Ragnarok. Grave 
The Conflagration of The i vablem Myths. 
Phaeton. The Book of Job. 
Other Legends of the Genesis read by the Light 
Conflagration. of the Comet. 
Part IV.—CONcLUSIONS. 


Was Pre-glacial Man civ- | Biela’s Comet. 


A_ Comet 


rift. 
What is a Comet?’ to the 


ilized ! Yhe Universal Belief of 
The Scene of Man’s Sur- Mankind. 

vival. ber Earth struck by 
The Bridge Comets many Times. 


Objections econsidered. The After-Word. 


The title of this book is taken from the Scandina- 
vian sagas, or lexends, and means ‘‘ the darkness of 
the gods.” The work consists of a chain of argu- 
ments and facts to prove a series of extraordinary 
theories: viz., that the Drift Ave, with its vast de- 
posits of clay and ravel, its decomposed rocks, and 
its great rents in the f face of the globe, was the result 
of contact between the earth and acomet and tuat 
the Drift material was brought to the earth by the 
come that man lived on the earth at that 

e; that be was highly civilized; thatall the human 
mais with the exception of a few persons who 
saved themselves in caves, perisbed trom the same 
causes which destroyed the mammoth and the othe r 
great pre-giacial animals; that the legends ot ail the 
races of the world preserve references to and de 
scriptions of this catastrophe, that following it came 
a terrible age of ice and snow, of great floods while 
the clouds were restoring the waters to the sea, and 
an age of darkness while the dense clouds infolded 
the globe. These startling ideas are supported by an 
array of scientific facts, and by legends drawn irom 
all ages and all regions ot the earth. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 


mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & Co, 


1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 





IMPORTANT 
TO 


TEACHERS! 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 
For January, 1883. 

(Now ready; price, by mail, 5 cents,) 
contains an offer ad the CROWN LIBRARY, of 50 
16mo vole., $27.5 THE SUNDAY HOURS 
LIBRARY, of 7! “il vols., $14.50; and the DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE, by the Rev, Puuuar 
Scuarr, D.D., LU.D., $2.50; which all teachers 
and others interested in Sunday-echools should 
read and consider. 


NOW READY. 
THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK ON THE 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883. 

By Rev. Epwin W, Rice. 


A Plain. Portable, Popular Commentary, with 
maps, illustrations, and blackboard outlines. 


INTER- 


The Cheapest and most thorough Hand-book 
Published, 


Single copy, card-board covers, 10 cents ; 100 cop- 
lea, #6. Bound, single copier, 15 cents ; 
100 copies, $12.00, 


Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
By Dean Howson AND CANON SPENCE. 
EpitTep By Rev. Paruipe Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 


This Commentary being by Dean Howson and 
Oanon Spence, two scholars who are recownized as 
writers of authority on the Early Church, and jbeinw 
= ted Ly Lng Schaff, whois equally well-known as 

writer on the same topic, is aspecially valuable 
aid in the muay of the International Sunday- School 

ons. 12mo. 444pp., withamap. Price, $1.25. 


Send for Illustrated Ca‘al eof new and choice 
8, and ep cimens of Periodicals and Itlustrated 
re Papers for Sunday-schools for 1883 ; 

ready and sent free on application to 


all now 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 


1/22 Chestnut Sreet, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


The DAILY WORDS and 
DOCTRINAL TEXTS 

tor mone ear 1863—153d year of publication. A collec- 

tion of texts selected from the Bible for each day of 

the year, with appropriate sacred verses. 60.000 

copies issued annuaily in various languages, pre- 

the same Scripture texts to believers of Bife 





rel 
ferent tongues and ions. EnNGiisH and GERMAN 
» as ready. it —— xs the. TEXT 
contain: rip ve y 0 C) E) 
BOO Price paper covers, 

cloth gilt, 50c. full morocco gilt, 75c. - * loth inte 
leaved, 75c. i T, CLAUD Pub dgt M.P 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE} * 


o. 392) 


FOR JANUARY. 


CONTAINS: 


Rembrandt’s Portrait of the Bur- 


Frontispleca; gomaster, 


Artist Strolis in Hoiland-t., 


By Greorce H. Bovairron, R. A. Hit 
BovuGanron and ABrBeEy ; 


istrated by 


Living Lamps, 
By Cuarves F. Hoiver 
BEARD, 


llinstrated by J. ( 


In a Redwood Logging Camp, 


By ERNEst INGERSOLL. Illustrated by A. C 


REDWOOD 


The Old English Seamen, 


By 'T. W. Hieurinson. Illustrated: 

The American Dairy and its Pos- 
sibilities, 

By Conrap WILSON; 


Two Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Constance F. Woo.son; 
SHANDON BELLS, by Witu1am Buack; 


Short Stories; 
TIT FOR TAT, by Cnarves Reape. Ilustrated ; 
THE ROSARY OF BEARTS. by Mrs. H. M, Piun- 


KETT. Illustrated; 
DICK’S CHRISTMAS, by Epwarp Evererr 
Hae; and 


A NEW YEAR'S LOG-ROLLING, by 
PHELPs ; 


CHARLES 


Illustrated Poems: 

WIDOW BROWN’s CHRISTMAS, by J, 
BRIDGE, I[liustrated ; 

THE LADIES OF ST. JAMES, by Austin Dos- 


SON. ABBEY ; 


T. Trow- 


I!'ustrated by 


TWO POEMS BY ROBERT HERRICK, 
by ABBEY ; 


illustrated 


Other Poems 
By WItL1AM Gipson, ANNIE FIELDS, MARGARET 


PRESTON, MARGARET EyTINGs, and A. T. i. ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair 


Dinners to our English Guests.—Herbert Spencer 


on America.—Plutocratic Tendencies.—The late 


Frangs G. Shaw ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor's Drawer. 
Anecdotes of Sydney Smith.—A Presbyterian 


indeed.—Modern Fables (G. T. Lanie@an), 
“Don’t feel too big!" (C. F. Apams).—A Sat- 
isfactory Answer.—To the Minor Poets (R 


TROWBRIDGE). 
J. OTTARSON).— 
Jr.) 


Anecdotes.—Moon-struck (F 
Then and Now (Curtis GuiILp 
Advice to a Coquette (WiLLIAM Youna). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


FIARPER’S MAGAZINE, .ccccsccccsccccecccccccces $4 0 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 400 
HARPER'S BABA, .cccccsec sc coscece 400 
The THREE above pulblications................... 10 00 
Any TWO above named.,,...........,.ce00--- os wee 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................... 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ ® 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 6 °°07ttttttett*** — 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
itis ic vcaniaibhasaednemibeneabtemnimas 10 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. Svo, cloth.4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 

States or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Trave! 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 centa per number. 
Full jist of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratnitous!y on application to 
Hagrer & Broruers. Subscription Price, per 
year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00, 


8?" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


comprising the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq.,. N.Y, 
MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY! 
AROUND THE HOUSE, 


The FINEST Javenile Book of the year. With 
beautiful colored illustrations ‘Price $1.75 





R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y, 











WM oes m BOManYs [IBRARY 
& oF PoeTRY AND SONG. - %%’ 
2,000 Poems from 700 Authors. 


Engtish, Scottish, Irish, and American, including 


transiations. New Memorial Edition, 
containing 200 authors and over 600 Poems not in 
former edition. Bryant’s Essay on 


Poetry, New Bryant Biography, 
New Bryant Portrait. Complete 
Indexes, especially a New Index of 
Poetical Quotations, containing 
13,000 Reference, Richly thustrated 
with Engravings of Homes of Ametican Poets, 


Fac-similes, ete., ete. 
$5.00; Half 
$10.00 


8vo, 
Full 


1076 pp. 
Morocco, gilt, $7.50; 


Manuscript 
Cloth, gilt, 
Turkey, gilt, 


**Tt has taken rank as the mort complete and satis- 
factory work of the kind ever issued.”—[New York 
Tribune 

*No book, save the ‘Book of Books’ and * Web 
ster" 8 Unabridged,’ is more to be desired in a fam- 
Rutland Independent. 
‘The best, all things considered.” 
cane 


a 


(Good Litera- 
Send for Circular 
New Illustrated Series. 

Under Creen Appie-Boughs. —A 
Novel, by Helen Campbell. Vloth, decorated, green 
and sliver, $1. [Our Continent Iabrary No. 1 

** Nothing more tasteful in outward guise or inter- 
esting in character of contents has been issued b 
any publishing house this seasor — The peck 
is emphatically a strong one; the c haracters stand 
out well from the background of the story, and will 
be remembered by the reader almort as Jiving per 
sons. The illustrations are exceptionally good.” — 
[Boston ‘l ranseript. 

The House that Jill Built, Artex 
JACK’S HAD PRovED a FatLure.—A hew book on 
Home Architecture, by F.C. Gardner, Profuarely 
iilustrated by the Author, Cloth, decorated, grecn 

and silver, $1.50. [Our Continent Library, No. 2] 
‘Every page is sure to contain the subject matter 
eens hearty laugh c ose-linked with a lesson that may 
well be conned by the most serious-minded. Ti« 
philosophy of home building and home improving 
is expounded with a subtlety of humor and an apt 
ness of illustrat.on as rare as they are relishable.” 
{From Introduction, by A. W. Tourncen, Editor 
Our Continent 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New Yark. 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 
BEFORE 


Che Congregational Assoctativn 
OF 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 


[This Report is Complete, and is Authorized and Corrected 
by Mr. Beecher.) 


** Mr. Beecher'’s mind seems inexhaustible. I think 
him the most myriad-minded man since Shake- 
speare.”* SPURGEON. 


NEW YORK: 
FUNK & WAGNALILS, 


10 and 12 Dey Street. 


PUBLISHERS 


We desire to call the attention of our subecribers 
to the above notice, and to eay that the pamphiet is 
in every way desirable. Mesers. Furk & Wagnalls 
have given good paper, good type, and good prese- 
work in this little book. Send us ten cents, and 
your order will be promptly filled. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
___ 20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


SINGING CLASSES! 


NEED GOOD BOOKS, EXAMINE THE BEST! 





popuar’ SONG MAGIC! Sopccacn, 
atavorite. STAR SINGER! 0 per acc, 


The best Teachers use these books. Send oa poise for 
sample 4 Sam: le pasesfree Ad 
Ss. W. RAUB, Pablisher, C + 
Choira— Look t for Anthem Treasures ad.in next issue 





UNYAN?’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
NEW TOY. 


In sixteen complete sections, illustrative of Pil- 
grim leaving City of Destruction and his journey to 
the Celestial City, with transformation Scenes 

EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE THIS. 

Good for Sunday-echoo! Presents 

For eale at all the Toy Stores and Booksellers. 
Will send direct from the factory on receipt of $1. 





C. © SHEPHERD, 214 & 216 W. Houston St, N.Y, 
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R. HH. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 


NEW YORK. 





@BAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





We are displaying this sea- 
son the largest and most ele- 
gant stock of Ho'iday Goods 
ever offered by us. 

Our buyers have been 
abroad the entire year, and 
great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choic- 
est articles, both useful and 
ornamental, to be found in the 
manufacturing centers of 
Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from 
manufacturers and paying 
cash, we are enabled to sell 
at most reasonable prices, 
and our patrons can not only 
rely upon getting goods of the 
finest quality, but at a positive 
saving to themselves 


In ordering Christmas Gifts, 
we would urge upon our 
patrons the importance of 
placing their orders early, for 
as the Holiday Season ap- 
proaches, and Express Com- 
panies are crowded with busi- 
ness, delays will occur that 
we are powerless to prevent. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Until after their January Stock- 
taking the combined stocks of 
their 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK AND VELVET 
DEPARTMENT 


will be offered by 


Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


at a very heavy reduction from 
regular prices- 

From the magnitude and varied 
character of their stock, combin- 
ing as they do only the most 
reliable make of goods, this op- 
portunity presents advantages to 
immediate purchasers that are 
very rarely offered. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. i ith St. 





RIDLEYS’ 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., N. Y. 


Dress Silks 


WATERED BROCADES & STRIPES 
29c., 39c., 45c., 49c., and 55c. 
RIDICULOUS PRICES FOR QUALITIES 


EXAMINE OUR BLACKS AND COLors AT 79¢c. 
89c., 95c., $1, $1 05 uP. 
ALSO RHADAMES. 


MILLINERY PLUSHES. 


DESIRABLE SHADES, 50c., $1, AND $1 25 

MOLESKIN, $1 25, $1.50; HAVE BEEN 
2 25 anp $2 75. 

THREE-DOLLAR MOLESKINS AT $1 75. 

COLORS IN SILK VELVETS, $1 25, $1 50 
UP. 

FOR SUITS, $2.25; FULLY 22 INCHES WIDE. 
ELEGANT QUALITIES IN BROCADE, } $3 YD 


SILK VEL VETs, BLAOK AND COLORS ) 
Untrimmed Hats. 
10,000 
FINE BEAVER HATS. - Ade, 
ALL COLORS AND SHAPES. 


FINEST ALL-SILK VELVET AND PLUSH HATS 
FOR HOLIDAY WEAR; LARGE VARIETY. 
MISSES’ AND OHILDREN’S SILK 

HATS, 25c., 50¢., 75c., $1. 


FURS. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Seal Sacques, $69, $75, $88, B95, 
$105, $120 up. 

SEAL AND OTTER DOLMANS, $150, $169, 
$179 ; RARE BARGAINS 

FUR-LINED OIROULARS, $17, $19 50, $23, 
$25, 829, $35. 

MUFFS, PELERINES, CAPES, AND COLLARS. 

FULL LINE OF FURS FOR MISSES AND 
OHILDREN. 


Dress Patterns 


FOR 


Holiday Gifts. 


About 1,000 Dress Lengths. 


FINE OAMBRICS, ARMURES, AND } $1, $1.25, 
WORSTED EFFECTS IN BAS-| , 
KET, RANGING FOR THE [ 

DRESS FROM } $1:50. 


FINER GOODS 


AT $3 TO$7.50 THE DRESS, RARE BARGAINS. 
MANY OF THESE OOST FROM $1 AND OVER 
THE YARD TO IMPORT. 


Cloaks, Suits. 


AND 


Dolmans. 


5,000 NEW GARMENTS, RICHLY TRIMMED. 
AT ONE-THIRD REDUCTION. 


PLUSH 


500 Rich Brocade Dolmans, al- + $30. 
ways Sold at $50, Clearing at. 


MISSES FROM $1.50 TO 912. 
GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311,311 1-2 to 317 Grand St. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 6! and 63 OROHARD &T., N. ¥. 








Fringes, Cords, Novelties, 


Trimmings, 
For Curtains, Portieres, Furniture, and 
Art-Needlework. 


McLEAN & GILLER, 


1293 B’way (cor. 33d St.), New York. 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. 





RIDLEYS’, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., W. Y. 


Holiday Goods. 


Toys! Toys! Dolls! Dolls! 


Santa Claus 


35th Annual Greeting, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 
Happy New Year! 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 


BOYS AND OIRLS, WITH YOUR PARENTS, 
COME TO THE 


GROTTO. 


Every Kind of Toy: Hobby 
Horses, Sleighs, Wagons, Games, 
Work Boxes, Writing Desks, 
Carriages, Drums, Toy Trunks, 
Dressing Cases, and Thousands 
of Other Toys, Musical Instru- 
ments, &c.; in fact, 


THE LARGEST 


AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE CITY. 


DOLLS. 


(THIRD FLOOR, BY ELEVATOR. ) 
DOLL§’ SUITS, COMPLETE, 98c.; WORTH $2. 


BASEMENT. 


1,200 Cups and Saucers, Decorated, 25c. 

Immenee Assortment of Fine Goods. 
China, Glassware, Bieque Figures. 

THE OLD, OLD INVITATION. 


COME AND SEE 


NOT THE WINDOWS, BUT THE STOOK OF HOL 
IDAY GOODS GOLLECTED FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


REMOVED INTO NEW BUILDING. 


ENTRANCES: 


313 Granp st., LEATHER Goons. 

313 1-2 Granp st., Fanoy Goops 

315 Granp st., Dry Goons, DomEstios. 

317 GRanpD st., FrinGEs, TRIMMINGS, 
Butrons. 


317 Grand si., Linen Handkerchiefs and Em- 
broideries. 
309, 311, poe upon thousands of 


att 1 2 NEW FANCY GOODS 
Grand St, | ror tHe HoLrpays. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 317 Grand Street. 


58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST.. 
59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Bargains in 


Berens 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Carpets and Oriental Rugs. 


We are now Offering one of the Finest 
Lines of Foreign and Domestic Carpets 
ever exbibited. 

ALSO, 


Oriental Rugs and Whole Carpets, 
JUST RECEIVED IN 


Rare Antique, Indian, Ferahan and 
Turkish. 


Axminster Whole Carpets. 


In private patterns, on hand 
and made to order, of any size. 








Broadway and {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Are exbibitiog the richest stock of 
Camel's-Hair Shawls to be found in 
this market, and at prices far below 
all former seasons, thus offering to 
those desiring an Elegant Holiday 
Gift unequal advantages, 





Broadway and {9th St. 
NEW YORK. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
W. & J.SLOANE 


During the next fortnight will 
offer a special line of Foreign 
and Domestic Rugs at a 
GREAT REDUCTION 
from regular prices. 


Broadway, Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Coods at 
low prices. 

JOHN PARET & co., 
402 & 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Callatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 
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Owing to a pressure of advertis- 
ing matter we are compelled to 
hold “ Wants” until next week. 


SILVES WARE. 


We cannot let this holiday season pass 
without drawing the attention of our readers 
to the great beauty and utility of the numer- 
ous articles in silver-plated ware. 

To meetthe demands of the holiday trade 
we notice several entirely new models, de- 
signs and styles of finish, thus presenting in 
all departments almost an infinite variety. 
We specially noticed tea and breakfast ser- 
vices in what is technically called pearl 
finish. This is exquistively soft, and best of 
all, easily cleansed, and retains for years its 
beauty. Something entirely new is what may 
be described as appliqué, being used in the 
same sense as when applied to embroidery. 
The figures ure entirely made before they are 
put on, thus throwing them into bold relief 
Silver finished thus has a richnees that is not 
not obtained in any othe way, even the beau- 
tiful respousé, work quite pales beside it. 
The hammered ware, too, is charming and 
quite new though done in imitation of similar 
work of ancient smiths. It may not be 
out of place here to state the difference 
between the terms repousé and ham- 
mered. In point of fact, both are ham- 
mered—the former from the in, the latter 
from the outside—and both when the metal is 
flat, or before the vessel is shaped. This last 
possibility is of quite recent discovery, and 
its advantages are too obvious to need point- 
ing out. 

Even basins—ewers—and all the appoint- 
ments for a toilet service may be found in 
silver; and, while one may hesitate as to 
whether such would be desirable substitutes 
for China, it is quite impossible to help ad- 
miring their beauty. 

Dinner services, consisting of tureens, 
platers, porcelain-lined vegetable and bak- 
ing dishes, beautiful ard rare Venetian and 
Bohemian glass vases, cut glass salad castors, 


-delicately-lined jewel cases, frosted glass fruit 


dishes and cake plates, etc., ete., ad infini- 
tum. 

It would be unnecessary to draw the atten- 
tion of even the most casual observer to the 
first premium awarded Messrs. Reed & Barton 
in a recent competitive exhibition to convince 
him that their claims are founded upon a 
more substantial basis than mere popularity. 
The rare beauty of their work is not even 
second to its durability, and in fineness of 
finish, we venture to say, has certainly no 
superior, if an equal, in this or any other 
country. 

Their stock is most complete: indeed it 
would be quite as difficult to name anything 
in this line which they could not furnish as to 
enumerate all the articles they offer for sale, 
and at surprisingly reasonable prices. 

Even if one does not require to purchase, 
an hour spent in their charming warerooms 
would amply repay any one who had time to 
indulge in such a pleasure. 








CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR CHIL 
DREN. 

The season for remembering the orphans 
and unbefriended little ones has again come, 
Christmas, the ‘‘ festival day of humanity” 
is at hand. Winter, with its biting frost and 
snow has fallen upon the children of the 
streets in New York. They shiver through 
the cold alleys, half-clad and hungry, or 
they lie down in boxes and cellers seeking 
shelter anda home. Who will aid to give 
them food, and clothing, and shelter, and 
above all a home. The Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety for thirty years has been caring for these 
neglected little ones. It would gladly make 
Christmas bright to those who bave few 
pleasures or comforts. 

There were during the past year, in our 6:x 
Lodging Houses, 14,122 different boys and 
girls; 305,524 meals and 230,968 lodgings 
were supplied. In the twenty-one day and 
thirteen evening schools were 13,966 children, 
who were taught; and partly fed and 
clothed ; 3 957 wee sent to homes, mainly in 
the West; 2.340 were aided with food, medi- 
cine, etc., through the ‘Sick Children’s 
Mission ; ” 4,038 children enjoyed the benefits 
of jhe ‘Summer Home” (averaging about 
300 per week) ; 484 girls have been instructed 
in the use of the sewing machine in the Girls’ 
Lodging House. and in the Industeial Schools. 
There bave been 7,613 orphans in the Lodg- 


ing Houses; $10,308.84 have been deposited 
in the Penny Savings Banks. Total number 
under charge of the society during the year 
36,971. 

Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
sent tothe Central Office, N. 19 East Fourth 
Street, New York City, or will be called for, 
if the address be forwarded. 

Donations of money may be inclosed to any 
of the undersigned. If in checks or post 
office orders, made payable to George 8. Coe 
Treasurer. 

Wm. A Booru, President, 20 Nassau 8t., 

Gxrorae 8. Cog, Treasurer, American | 
Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway. § 


C. L. Brace, Secretary, 
19 E. Fourth St., New York. 


For Fifty Dollars, it can place three home- 
jess children in a good home in the country. 

For One Hundred Dollars, it can put shoes 
on the feet of 50 bare-foot children. For 
One Hundred Dollars, it can give hot dinners 
for a month to 150 hnngry little ones. Who 
will help the children of the poor? 


C. L. Brac, Secretary, 
Children’s Aid Society, 19 E. 4th St., N.Y. ; 


December, 1882. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A BRAIN FOOD 
Dr. 8. F. NEWCOMER, M_D , Greenfield, 
O., says: “in eases of general debility, and 
torpor of mind and body, it does exceedingly 
well.” 








It would greatly oblige the Publisher if our 
correspondents when sending us postage 
stamps in payment for subscriptions, 
pamphlets, ete., would send Two Cent stamps 
instead of those of other denominations. 


PLEASE OBSERVE. 


All complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered ix 
received, and not to us." We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do vot have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 


If you wisha first class farm, well-equipped,among 
refined people, church and educational a ivan- 
aS at a ——y wea advertisement of R. OC. 
RIDGE, page 536 


A CURIOUS CHRISTMAS GIFT will be sent to any 
one addressing D. L. SCOTT-BROWNE, 23 Clinton 
Piace, New York ‘ 


Don’t neglect your cough! Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral 
will quickly cure it and prevent consumption 


Sudden Changes of Weather are productive 
of Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, &c. There is 
1 omore effectual relief in these disearef to be found 
-he use of nin Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Price, 256 cen's. 


Scrofula, that most dreaded taint in the human 
system, finds a perfect cure in Ayor’s Sarsaparilia 


W A'TCHES. 


Gents’ mze, German Silver cases, Nickel Plated, 
ll o- slo 
, —. Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, ine 
enna from ¢a & “ @ola Hunting Cases, 18 Jewels, 
upwards. 
size, German Bilver Caves, Nickel Plated, 
ll = ag . sl 
Ladies’ size, Coin silver, Hunting Cases, 1B 


- 816 
Ladies’ mise, Gold Hunting Cases, 
$82.50 upwarde, 








from 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters. 
ies’, Boys’ and Gents’ Silver Hunting Case 
, Key Winders, - - Bl 
ogue of Watches. Watch aa 
is 4 sapeuaated. Tf not 
le n 
found eo, money refun 


CUMMINGS & Co.. 38 Dey St., N. ¥. 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 
Oak Hall, 
Sixth aad Market Sts, Philadeiphia 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Forvign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Builetin mailed for stamp. A!) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 


J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 





7 Kast 14th St., near University Pi., 8. ¥. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS. 


MESSRS 


fine collection of 


Modern Oi Paintings, 
Water Color Drawings, 
BROT avines, 


and other art products suitable 
for Holiday presents, 

The list of paintings com- 
prises the works of all the best 
known artists of the day. 


GOQUPIL GALLERY. 


170 5th Ave., cor, of 22d St. 


Gorham Solid Silver 


Is of only one quality (925 fine), ab- 


solutely guaranteed. Every piece is stamped 
gelt @ and the goods can be purchased of 
STERLING dealers at the same prices asked 
for goods of inferior manufacture, and ofteu 


of debased quality. 
Gorham Plated Spoons and Forks. 


Are made of only one Quality, and that the 
same as used in our Gorham Plated Hollow 
Ware, are extra heavy in metal, and are fin- 
ished equal to our Solid Silver Goods. The 
same patterns are never made in both Silver 
and Plated Ware by us, but as much careful 
attention is given to the production of a pat- 
tern in Gorbam Plate as in Silver. and the re- 
sult is the Gorham Plated Spoons and Forks 
are eqally beautiful in appearance, and for 
Country Houses are much appreciated 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITH», 

No. 37 Un1on SQUARE. 

For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 
SYPHER & CO. 
739 & 741 BROADWAY. 

Now on Exhibition, the Works of Art 
from the Duke of Hamilton Sale, also 
a large Collection consisting of Choice 
Pieces of the finest French and Ger- 
man Cabinet Work, Gobelin Tapes- 
tries, Sevres, Dresden, Berlin and 
ether Porcelains, Bronzes, Dutch 
Clocks, Antique Holland and Italian 
Furniture, Old English Silver. &c. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO, 


827 & 829 Broadway 


Chinese and Japanese 


Porcelains, Curios 


AND 


FINE BRONZE. 








 - 


Oriental Carpets and 
Rugs. 


Hangings and Em- 


broideries. Japanese 

Fans, Kakemonoz. 

uf } ELEGANT SCREENS. 
Visitors Welcome. 





Pvccta desirin; sing for and families, 
Pec, Gaiters and Ip s Pals , can 
n all the v 1 5 nas 7 and 
eelaseke in vieen, at 
8t., N.Y. 








eae ER 


S.M KNOEDLE R ae 
& CO. invite attention to their|/ = 


_ Magic Lanterns Outdone. 
Th Palyopticon, or Poe Camera. 





See the Christian 


Union for Oct 
19, 1882, Page 355. 
The Polyopticon will show on a wall or screen 
| greatly enlarged views of newspaper or book ilius- 
| tratione, portraits, comic cuts and silhonttee, 
chromo carda in their colors, the works of a watch 
in motion, etc. Can be used on any Argand Gas or 
Oil Burner, making a 3 foot picture. 
PRICK, $2.40, 
Ernest Coldbacher, Optician, 
98 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Address 





You cannot present a Lady with 4a more 


BEAUTIFUL, 


Useful, or acceptable Ho te or Wedding Gift than 
The “ eon or “No Tersion" Sewing Machin« 
The only one pd a Lady can use 

entire Safety to Health 
Willeox & Grbbe & M.Co,, 638 Broadway,N.Y 





THE 





POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give 
satiefactien 

LUS'RO METAL POLISH for Silver, Nickel, &c. 

LUSTRO eH Df DRESSING for Ladies’ & Cbil- 


dren’s Shoe 
Lue? “Re ey T OVE E POLISH for Manufactorers’ and 
ousebo 
LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, superior to 
all oth-rs. 


ware of Iroitations. For sale every where. 





“iy . 
PEARLINE 
Tt BEST THING KNOWN fos 

WASHING4» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLEINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS. 


SUNLIGHT «0 SHADOW 


rab) John B.Gough.2a 


We want 1000 more Agente to sell this famous book. 
Everyone laughs and cries over it. Tens of Thousands 
are now waiting for it. Ministers say “God spee peed it.” 
The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the best 
gelling book ever iseusd. Now is the time to work for Holiday 
7 Send for circulars and see our Special Terms 


BD. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, © > 


SUMMIT STOVE- “PIPE ‘SHELF. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
age t ‘in aire ax " 
mt im pa free 
i) particulars 








J. E. SHEPARD & COs, 
OINCINNATL, O, 


GENTS WANTED 








THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman °.. * 
poor 
Us. Compiek 


g “tel te Se 


AGENTS: 
tn America. _ Im agents. ,Every | ye 


ta ene | 
become 8: agent. 
ij eee Vaiss 














3d ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEEA 
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WALTER RALEIGH TC HIS WIFE. 


Love letters are rarely interesting to any 
one but the parties between whom they pass; 
but Mrs. Richardson, in her charming vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Old Love Letters,” has given a letter 
from Raliegh to his wife, which is worth 
keeping : 

You shall now receive, dear wife, my 
last words in these, my last lines. My 
love I send you that you may keep it when I 
am dead; and my counsel, that you may re- 
member it when Iam no more. I would not 
by my will present you with sorrow, dear 
Bess ; Jet them go to the grave and buried be 
with me in the dust. And seeing it is not the 
will of God that I shall ever see you more in 
this life, bear it patiently and with a heart 
like thyself. Firstly, I send you all the 
thanks my heart can conceive, or my words 
can express, for your many troubles and 
cares taken for me; which, though they have 
not taken effect as you wished, yet the debt is 
nathless, and pay it I never shali in this 
world. Secondly, I beseech you, by the love 
you bear me living, do not hide yourself in 
grief many days, but seek to help the 
miserable fortunes of our poor child. 
Thy mourning cannot avail me; I am 
but dust. . . Remember your poor 
child for his father’s sake, who chose and 
loved you in his happiest time. God is my 
witness, it is for you and yours I desired life ; 
but it is true I disdain myself for begging of 
it. For know, dear wife, that your son is the 
son of a true man, and one who in his own 
respect despiseth death, and all his mishapen 
grizly forms. I cannet write much. God 
knows how hardly I stole the time when all 
sleep; and it is time to seperate my thoughts 
from all the world. Beg my dead body, which 
hving is denied thee, and either lay it at 
Shelbourne or in Exeter, by my father and 
mother. I can write no more. Time and 
death call me away. The everlasting God, 
Infinite, Powerful, Inscrutable ; the Almighty 
God, which is goodness itself, mercy itself; 
the true light and life, keep thee and thine, 
have mercy on me and teach me to forgive 
my persecutors and false witnesses, and send 
usto meet again in his glorious kingdom. 
My own true wife, farwell. Bless my poor 
boy. Pray for me, and let the good God fold 
you both in his arms. Written with the dying 
hand of some time thy husbaad, but now, 
alas! >verthrown. Yours that was, but not 
my own, W. Raleigh. 








The Covernment Chemist Ana- 
lyzes two of the Leading Bak- 


ing Powders, and whbat he 
rminas them made of. 


I have examined samples of “ Cleveland's 
Superior Baking Powder" and ‘ Royal Bak- 
ing Powder,” purchased by myself in this 
city, andI find they contain : 


** Cleveland’s Superior Baking Pow- 
der.” 
Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Flour 
Available carbonic acid gas 12.61 per 


cent., equivalent to 118.2 cubic inches of gas 
per oz. of Powder. 


** Royal Baking Powder.” 


Cream of Tartar 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Carbonate oi Ammonia 
Tartaric Acid 
Starch 
Available carbonic acid gas 12.40 per cent, 
equivalent to 116.2 cubic inches of gas per oz. 
of Powder. 
Ammonia gas 0 43 per cent, equivalent to 
10.4 cubic inches per oz. of Powder: 


Note.—The Tartaric Acid was doubtless 
introduced as free acid, but subseqaently 
combined with ammonia, and exists in the 
Powder as a Tartrate of Ammonia. 


E. G. LOVE, Ph. D. 
Nsw York, Jan’y 177TH, 1881. 


The above shows conclusively that ‘‘Cleve- 
iand’s Superior ” is a strictly pure Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder. Is has also been an- 
alyzed by Professor Johnson of Yale College ; 
Dr. Genth of the University of Pennsylvania; 
President Morton of the Stevens Institute; 
Wm. H. Hahirshaw, F. C. 8., Analyst for the 
Chemical Trade of New York, and other 
eminent chemists, all of whom pronounce it 
absolutely pure and healthful. — Halls 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


Financial and Jnsurance. 


Bonds 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 
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GE the on edition with 118,000 | 
We receive deposit accounts of parties phical Dictionary which | 
ose not already known. BEST in Ilustrations—3000 in num- 
Interest allowed at 8 per cent. per annum ber, (about three times as many 
1,400, 
vo oa — arent, Teach- 
It is the best (eg se ye Dictionary 
madon Quarter: 
master to the whole family.—<. S. Herald. 
securities. 
oe 
Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
desiring to make investments, or to con | Get u A somura,® 
e of these 
our orders aad enjey a cup of 


B ki oy LIBRARY IN ITSELF. a 
an Ing. Words, (3000 more than any | 
other English Dictionary.) 
in good standing; satisfactory references , THE it contains gives brief facts con- | 
sesaivedl from = cerning 9700 noted persons. | 
monthly balances of $1,000 or as found in any other Dict'ry.) 
—" HOLIDAY CIFT. 
a er, nila, ePriend? for Holiday Birthday. Wed- 
ding, or any other occasion. 
Stocks. 
' extant.— 
We do a general commission business | ™'* 8" ever-present and ‘reliable school 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New| ¢ ac, mERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Spri 4 Made 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound ne ne 
attention given to orders by Mali 
and Fetgraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other and from investors out of 
the city. 
for 1882, containing valuable information DIES! 
on many subjects, can be obtained by al! LA 
p Clubs for our Octotrated Tene one secure a 
sult its pages for any purpose. beaustal Mose-Hose , aL. 
beautifu! tea eet= sive away t» the party coming * 
Fisk § Hatch, | geet Sacbt tei sal ties esr 
, GOOD "TEA, and at the same tiwe procure a Hand- 
° No hum ‘eas, B0c.. 35c. 


some Tea-Set No bug. Good : 8 
6 Nasean St.. N. Y. ., and 60c., and very 
#c. per Ib. pacclient Teen, Be aa, toonte ona 


from tbc, 
mention what a i! Teas Fie ' a ann Ge 
powder, or r owtish’B. ca fast. We are the cidest 
and largest Tea Company in t @ business Therep 
fires no comment. 





sy kf our house r _— 
THE GEEAE. AMERICSN TFA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 29, 1 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & 
BANEZERES, 


4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
lesue Letters of Credit for Traveler: 


DEALERS 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WOBLD. 


Draw Bills of and make Telaever*ic | ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE THE LARGES! 
ancaoathonn ti - AND BEST SELECTED STOCK IN THE 


c ARM MORTG AGES, hie UNITED BTATES OF 


Plaques, Bronzes, | 
INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
Artistic Table China and Glass, 






















THE 

WONDERFUL 

CHRISTMAS 

NU “es ER 
oO} 


St. NICHOLAS. 


The December on 
Christmas num 
ber of this fa- 
mous young folks 
magazine ts the 
most brilliant 
issue of the year. 
Itis a richly illus- 
trated Christmas 
book, with stories 
by Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Frank R 
Stockton, and 
many other fa- 





The Best | 
Christmas Gift for 











have November F REE, 
and thus begin the serial 
stories by - 
bridge and F.R.St: iota 


=. mous writers; 
a frontispiece 
printed in col- 









Girls and Boys. 





New subscribers to St. ors, ¢tc., etc 
NICHOLAS ($3.00 a year), It should beir 
beginning with this every boy and 
Christmas number, can girl’s stocking 


Christmas morning, 

it costs only 25 cents. 
To be had of alldealers, 
or by mail from the publishers. 


The Century Co. New-York, N. Y. 


T. Trow 
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MARBLE CLOCKS, 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
“ayments Prompt as Geverament Bends 
, AND EVERY DESCRIPTION °F DECORATED 
At Cieheagh Cast of Gaumane m Hey Vous OBJECTS FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
AND ORNAMENTATION. 


Che ‘tstatementa confirmed re bustoens. Inforn by 
Ovington Brothers, 


ar iaes f cloven orms 
rnished on applics 
6-2 FULTON 8t., and lle CLARK 8t., B’slyn 


tion, Forme and WATKINS & CO. 
Lawrence. Kansas. 
BRANCH HOUSE, M6 STATE 8t., Chicago. 


Hewry Dioarmeon, NewYork Manager. 34 Broadwa. 


LTHeEe 


Western Farm Morlgageto, 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
improv- 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, <iprodsesv: 
Cor banka, colleges, an \ 
Salaam ad PRANG'S )*HRISTMAS 








take no 
No Siege te in payment of interest. Only the very 
choicest loans accepted. Fall informat‘on given t, 
renapeeting Soi) ont Postini lenatmente oa N EW YEAR. 
for circular, references and sampie documents. 
F. M. 8, Pree. L.H. PERRIS, Sec. 
J.T. WARN tice Pres. ©.W. GILLETT, Tress. 


NEW YEAR'S 
CALLS. 


a F. HART. Auditor. 


Fast gss CLABS, well-improved Nebraska crain and 

stock Farm. 920 acres alluvial soil; 325 acres in 

cultivation; 500 pn finest mendows: 100 acres FOR 
rees; 230 cattle; / 





climate, kets, society, | FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
ay ok nfiileges the very best + 








A DOLLAR iinecens Wrasbusene $e. "i: 


carnoven COMFORT CORSET. 


NO BONES TO BREAK. 


any other ( — have not worn the Com/ort Corset cannot realize its'superiority to 
It — of spoulder ciate Sor cash watet cise, adjusting them to a taper- 
No Corset mere thanens cise at the top. for any one waist size 

Sty tasty asa French Corset, combining ease and comfort with ele- 


Tneteed rowe aig’ cord 4 ving all the f 
bones aba; gaill’ yteldeng Yo cooty mossment of the forms and of being washed. 


without to Comnet in any particule. 
best yy = weigh’ ~ porting ae without 

r su, e neon veR- 
fence an themt the consciousness, is garment, in 


truth, 4 nies. 

out Pde tn wee _ a yy our h. FH with 1 ule for measurement 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY THE 

Boston Comfort Corset Company, 

76 CHAUNCEY STREET, Boston, Mass, 











Journal of Health for April, 1883 + 
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Also for Sale by the Lesding Dry-Goods Houses throughout the Coentry. 


VICK’S MONTHLY as VICK. Hesbester, N. Y. 
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= REFERENCE to the contributors announced below will show that nearly all of the most distinguished and popular 
a authors of this country, and many of those of Great Britain, have been engaged as contributors to the CoMmPaN- 
. ‘ Ion for the year 1883. The Announcement will be found in many respects, we think, an extraordinary one ; but it in- 
si ] cludes only a part of the features of the volume for the coming year. 
PS 
1. . 
i Illustrated Serial Stories. 
2 A Seria. Story of Boy Life in America, by ° . . ° ° ; " > ° J. T. Trowbridge. 
bs A Serial Story of Boy Life in Great Britain, by . ° ° ° ° . ; : William Black 
oe . 
. A Serial Story of New England Life, by . ‘ ‘ ; : n ‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
: A Serial Story for Girls, by ‘ ' ‘ . , : j ‘ . Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
7" A Serial Story of Southern Life, by : . . . ‘ ‘ ‘ : Se - Marie B. Williams. 
J Amusing College Stories, by . . ‘ . . . « . . ‘ , P Henry A. Gordon. 
g Stories of Old-Time Poor-Houses, by . a ie a ae . . & ws J. D. Chaplin. 
4 Old New England Peddlers’ Tales, by : : ¥ ' : . R Wm. A. King. 
4 Tales of the Old Dutch Farmers of New York, by ° . ‘ Pe : ° ‘  Buge ne M. Prince. 
TS. 
. . : 
Reminiscences and Anecdotes. illustrated Travel and Adventure. 
ustrated.) ‘ 
Yankee Drolleries at Old-Time Fairs and Shows, by . James Parton. | A Serial Story of Adventure, by - . . C. A, Stephens. 
Stories of Old-Time Quack Doctors and their Kemedies, by Life in an Irish Fishing Village, by ‘ Julian Hawthorne, F 
H me : : dgar Knowles. | Tales of Old Ships and Sailors, by . . . - Capt. F. Luce. 
On the Stump. Humorous Anecdotes of Electioneering, on ae woe Old Times on the Missouri, by A A Missourian. 
Victor Hugo at Home. A chatty description of the home iife of the great poet, After the Mindanao Pirates in a Dutch Gun-Boat, by 
by his Private Secretary. A : ste ie Richard Lesclide, Adventure Whali “ sions ie Lieut. P. F. Grinnell. 
word. Pictures of the House of Commons. Az seen from the Reporters’ ventures ina 1aling Cruise in the North Pacific, by 
Gallery, by H. W. Lucy. | > Fiftieth 7 es ;, the Macomber Brett. 
Brilliant “Articles. Reminiooenoee of Dean Stanley and P ictureggiue Associations he Fi ——e 1 Tiger. .; r urrati f Adventure by the Special Correspondent 
: of Westminster Abbey, - Canon F. W. Farrar. ondon Telegraph ° . . Phil Robinson. 
The Royal Family of ) eS Articles of personal anecdote, by the child Life and Home Life i in ae — Curious Pictures and Domestic Inci 
Danish Minister at Washington, : Hon. Cari Bille. dents, a traveller in that ; Prof. E. S. Morse. 
Great Southern Leaders. A’ series of articles containing personal reminis- | Railway He roes. Thrilling stories of railroad men, Among others will be “The 
cences of Gen. Robert E. Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, John ©. Calhoun, ete., by | Fireman's " “His Life or Theirs;” “Skip Dustin, the Water Boy,” and 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens. | “Express Messenger Riley,” by ‘ ‘ - Walter A. Moore, 
. . 
Special Articles. 
Important articles will be given by two of the most distinguished Neurologists in the world, describi Nervous Diseases, 
showing the ordinary causes of these forms of human suffering, and giving general suggestions as to their treatment. 
These articles will not be merely technical treatises, but will be enlivened by curious and illustrative anecdot 
F Common Nervous Ailments. A Series of Papers, by ‘ , ‘ ‘ Dr. Brown- wie 
; “he Short History of a Nervous Man. The |! Proper Use of ‘tee Mind, Hallucinations and Delu ( ‘ 
and Sleeplessness, Somnambulism, etc., by ° . : : ; Dr. William +a Hamn ond. 
s 
} The Help Series. | in The House phold. 
{ The Profits of Literary Labo pe 4 ‘ 4 ‘ . James Parton. | Parlor Experiments in Scienc: ind 
. Salesmen and Saleswomen in ity Stores. Their wages and opportu Prof. Ww. C. Ric herds. 
nities, by : Charles Vance Elliott. | Entertainments for Charitable Purposes. e und suggestion 
5] A Medical *Baucation: How to Choose a College. Advantages of Euro pean George B. Bar tleti. 
¥ Study, by Dr. William A. Hammond. Tableaux with Authors. D tiot r Charming Evening Entertainments, by 
Girls Who "Barn a Living in Art. By the Principal of the Woman's Art Kate Sanborn 
School, Cooper Union. . Susan N. Carter. Concerning Floors, Doors, and Windows. (iiving the latest ideas as to 
; How to Start. Papers telling how to start in different kinds of business and in the d ition of these ji rt f ‘ \ 
trades, with practical details, so that a boy reading these papers may act on them Janet E. Ruut z-Rees 
safely. : Inexpensive Art Furniture, < + ng th me may be 
e What a Technical Education Costs. By the Professor of Engineering of | furnist \ | ! , y detaila as te 
m7 the Institute of Technology, Hoboken. . " Robert H. Thurston. ete., by the Curator of the Live: ) Charles Dyall. 
im; 
L The Editorials of the Companion will give clear and impartial views of current cvents at home and abroad 
¥ The Children’s Page sustains its reputation for charming pictures, poems and stories adapicd to the little ones. 
- ’ SPECIAL OFFER.—To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, We will cond the {Subscription Price $1.75. Specimen copics free. 
- Companion free to January ist, 1883, and a full year’s subscription from that date. { Please mention ud this advert 


= 8 4! Temple Place. Address, YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


| GREAT OFFER BY A RELIABLE HOUSE! ““svosrssorc~ 


TWO SPLENDID PAPERS ONE YEAR FORTHE BRICE OF ONE, AND. SX VALUABLE Sxhinetion Magic Lantera 
PREMIUMS FREE ! i : 


But on Entirely New Principle. 




















valuable =z . ky 1, ~t- aes. ae ory a 4 amm oy 16. 
H pace, 64-column paper, while the other has eight large ; 


and 32 columns. Tue Firesipz st Home is a profus ae ONLY $5.00 
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| 
» filustrated pa devoted to L sauna teat tter order, | Fora Magic Lantern Showing a 
and contains jal and Short Stories by the best authors, | 

Poems, Narratives of Travel and Adventure, Biographical | FOUR FOOT PICTURE. 
Sketches, Wit and Humor,etc. Tax Kurnat Home Journai The magnificent invention o 
is devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, Household Economy, | the powerful reflector for locomo 
Laties’ Fancy Work, Reading for the Young, the Exposure | tive head lights threw strong rays r) 
of Humbogs, etc., and is likewise finely illustrated. These f L ht ahead on the track. The vf RLD HOME and 
two papers are just what is needed in every family for apiTis ON MACIC RW is on the same 
amusement, entertainment and instruction. ‘Tbe reguiar Exe LH dy: Qn e common may!) NTERN away out ofsight. The 






































subscription price of Tue Firestpg at Howe is $1.00 per | whole power and diffused rays of light are combined, concentrated » 
atof Tux Kunst Home Jounnat 50 cents; but | and focusedin our cone-shaped reflector in such & way as to ime. @® 
g to double our already mammoth circulation of 100,- | mensely intensify the brilliant light, and transfer every ra Le | MU 
000, and introduce our papers into new homes, we now make Lic. reflector. Thus H light, strong and pierc ing as a LIME 4 " 
the grandest and most liberal offer that has ever been made | LIGHT or ELE C,, Is produced, so that an ordit = ep P 
; Lh. reliable publishing house. Our offer is as follows ary lamp by this re abt increases the light «#3 much as ter = 99 
of Only Dollar, we will send both The by the old way. Thus our improved MACIC LANTERN { es so 
cat Home end The leu HomeJournal/or | form clear, distinct, startingly life-like pietures on a radius y 
2° eo eees at ce ree and post-paid of full fo and yet we can furnish It at the astonishingly Bs ir 
aluable and Useful ‘Premiume, as follows low price o DOLLARS. Any lady or centieman can [A s 
Ladies’ Pear! Shell Necklace. This | manage one of MA terns, and by providing themselves with iw = 
of many beautiful pear! shell« descriptions of almost any subject, can project the pictures on the ® 
‘ise composed of the shells, and wall, and amuse or instruct an audience with the happiest results. 3 = 
= ope the ends are twisted just above the tassels to | This can be made quite profitable, as well as pleasing, by giving = =, 
can fail to be proud of this magnificent neck- | exhibitions. Even atthe low price of ten cents admission, you 3 


lace, and it will last a lifetime. 2. Gentlemen’s Silver Filigree Vest ' Chain. atta handsome gent’s watch chain is composed | could easily make é for you could readily give ) , 
of an infinite number of fiue silver threads artistically wovem together to form the beautiful pattern. Two dainty slides add to its | you did not care wae olara eo day. f if, you c val i riveenht Ki eane exntaes tons throngh the da pp A 
beauty, and a handsome tassel is attached in lieu of a locket or charm. 3. Handsome Imitation Ivy Extension Pencil. | wantedto amuse your friends or family, see w eap and beneficial entertainment yor e a : ish. Itis th 7 
A most useful article for |ady or gentleman. It is a handsome {imitation ivory pencil case, with steel trimmings. The lead (which simplest thing in the world to work thi MACI c ‘LAN Tr > uaan oni 4 you can we? nd . pti 
comes with the pencil) is projected automatically and returned in the same way. 4. Beautiful Colored Window Transpar- | trasted with the most diverting. If you desire to kee p children from the tavern or wore Bans ne «4 — w rid 
eney. A beautifal picture in oil, executed upon transparent miaterial and enclosed in a neat metallic frame. It is to be placed in Lantern inthe house. You have only to tack the sheet to the wall, darken the room lace ia te rn aa ches ent 
the window of a room, where the light —s through, the effect is very beautiful, and nothing can surpass it for adorning a home. lamp, and and you are ready to begin the exhibition. The Magic Lantern Show is aifleves, ry we oe ee: ry ey 
a 





DAVID ©, COOK, Revolution Publisher,46 4dams St., Chicago 





5. Japanese Lamp Shade. A novel and beautiful lamp shade of Japanese manufacture, composed of variegated colors and ints; child on his grandma's knee is as much interested as his grand the - . < 
designs. It is made Orel astic material a po gee , “= — dimensions cere, Saag toa <j lamp, mye boris aa the 1 most wise; it sttracts the schoolboy equally with his master * all kin ty c od pode de are os off ‘nano dein nt a 
in use may be foldedup and put away. 6. n um o' ortraite les, containing fine and accurate portr o it can be used to : br fo iter 
all the leading Statesmen, Authors, Poets, Editors, Financiers, Senators, Members of Congress, etc., ete., of the present day, printed tothe Nigws.of yer. possible sublect can Feeney Renn ay ey aera WORLD MACIC LAN ER 
upon heavy plate paper and neatly bound in the form of a handsome album.* Our illustrations represent these elegant remiums, A World Home and Exhibition Magis Lantern wil! be s« ent by express for FiyeDo ila = reme - ber, at ;00 
though upon a very small scale. Remember, we send all of the above described premiums, six in number, securely packed in a hand- C3 Si Dollara. A set of pictures Frex with each gic Lantern. Send money ars Re a4 ee a, Dostage BRE 
some box, by mail post-paid, also Tax Firestpe at Home and Tue Rurat Home Joumnat for one year, upon receipt of only one dollar. aikener Order, to Worid Glenufecturing Co 122 Na $. sistered Letter or Post 
Our premiums are all warranted first-class and genuine, and just as represented—we offer nothing cheap or worthless ‘e guarantee “*’ ssau Street, New York. 
this to be the finest collection of valuable premiums ever offered, You cannot fail to be delighted with them. Take advantage of this This Lantern can be made wery profitable at church fairs, and 


wonderful now! ‘ou may never again have a chance to obtain so much for so little money! We guarantee that you shall . 
receive ally three tines the value of money sent, and if you are not perfectly satlefed that you have received such value, we will | @ large amount of cash can be realized at av =o sm all outlay. 
cheerfully revarm the amount. We are an old-established, well known and reliable house, and cannot afford to do othe wise than 
please and satisfy allour patrons. For $5.00 we will send six oe of the two papers for one year and six sets of the premiums; 
therefore, by getting five of your friends to send with you, vou will secure your own free. Address, 
F. M. LU PTON, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New York Dity. 

* All the leading newspapers of America endorse the publishing house of F. M. Lupton as thoroughly and entirely reliable, Those 

kewl to take adeamangavs the above great offer will miss a chance of a lifetime! 
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ra, ly. Written guarantees 
furt ish good iations the year round, 
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ya U ie. Vad Al Write f orapartic ilare Oberlin Lekgraph Co., Ober 
S /DEN 7 lin, Ohio” 


LAMPS. | 9 Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


, Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 

After a hor yugh test with PATENT Compounde, Designs, and Labels. All 
all other student lamps, the preliminary examinations as to patent 
United States Government | ability of inventions Free. Our ‘‘ Guide for Obtain- 
ing atents"’ 18 sent free everywhere. Addregs 
Louis Bagger & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Washing- 
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“HEYWOOD” | RUMIIRIEUPLIEL GES 
FURNITURE. | |cccee teenies ROT 


Housekeepi=, ng A i. 


ments sent by mai ress or freight, accord- 
Cradies, Carriages, etc. ing to circumnstantesegubject to return and 
refu 


nd of money if not satisfacto Cata- 
Maat Ux ldNsGUaM - oe. with det ails, mailed on enelietion. 


JOHN W ANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
Tstrated abt sent on We have the largest retafl stock in the United States. 


have decided this iamp supe- 
rior to al] others, and have 
purchased over 10,000 for 
Army posts and barrecks a 
throughout the country. 


Warranted not to leak or get 6 E. 14th Street. 
wow. DRESS REFORM 


os oy all Lamp jane Hygienic Undergarments, Illustrated 
ealers. price pamphlet mailedifree by Mrs, A, Fletoher & Og 


Large [llustrated catalogue free. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


Electro 
Silver- 
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S AND CERAMICS 
MOUNTED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE, 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 











Epergnes, Candelabra, Cundlesticks, Flower-Stands, Jardinieres, Vases, Cologne Sets, Jewel-Boxes, Card-Stands, Ink-Stands 
Children’s Sets, Cups, Cake-Baskets, Ice-Cream Dishes, Preserve Dishes, Salad Dishes, Egg Boilers, Pie Knives, 


Fish Knives, Table Cutlery, Dinner and Tea Sets, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Soup and Oyster Tuwreens, Bak- 
ing Dishes, Butter Dishes, Celery Stands, Coffee Urns, Kettles, Pickle and Salad Casters, Dinner Cas- 
ters, Fruit and Nut Dishes, Ice Pitchers (with patent movable linings), Jee-Piteher Sets Wine Coolers. 


SALESROOMS : 686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















